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I READ 


The United Christian Education Advance is to be officially launched, February 9-11 in Chi- 
cago, at the Twenty-first Quadrennial Convention and Lay Conference of the International 
Council of Religious Education. (Read the article on page 10 telling what the United Advance is.) 


I BELIEVE 


The success of this ADVANCE depends on ME. As a Church ot Church School leader, I 


will in 1942, invest more of 
MY OWN 
TIME ¢ TALENTS ¢ SERVICE @© MONEY @¢ SPIRITUAL POWER 


in children and young people who are in the families of my Church and those who are outside, 
related to no Church. 


I WILL 


Check here* 


[_] I will call or write my pastor or superintendent today asking him how I can prepare myself 
for greater service in the Church and community. Thus I will be helping my own denomi- 
nation in our own ADVANCE. 


[_] I will offer to assist in the interdenominational work carried on in my 
town or city [_ |; county [_]; state [_]; province [_]; and nation [_]. 


[_] I will attend the launching of the ADVANCE in Chicago. 


[_] I will register as a delegate (registration blank on page 9) even though I cannot attend in 
person and thus show my deep interest and concern in the ADVANCE. 


[_] I will ask for a membership blank in the Laymen’s Crusade for Christian Education. Write 
to the address below. 


[|] I will make my plans so as to carry out each item I have checked. 


Write for the new free folder, 
“Only Half Now Have Re- 
ligious Education—Give Them 
All a Chance.” 


Send for your official program 
of the Twenty-first Quadren- 


nial Convention. Free to all 


registered delegates. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


203 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


*(My check marks indicate promises to myself. I will carry them out to the best of my ability.) 
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Hannah and Samuel 


By REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1601-1669) 


Painting in the Hermitage, Leningrad 


WEHENcE have come the advance movements of history? 

What lies at the root of human progress, of change, of 
new creation? Is it not found here, at the point where the 
steadiness and wisdom of mature years get somehow fused 
with the idealism and rashness of growing life? So fused 
that both are changed and empowered thereby? 

Is it not always so, with parent and child, with Samuel 
and his mother, and with all the Samuels and their mothers 
of all time, with youth and maturity forever? And is not 
this God’s way of blending change with stability? 


The arm of experience can only partly encircle, but not 
restrain; it can empower, but not confine. And young life, 
Poring over the pages of ancient Wisdom, gives to that 
Knowledge the thrust of aliving and expanding application. 

In the light of this ageless experience, the United Chris. 
tian Education Advance, launched this month, is dedicated 
to the fusing both of tragic need and of inspiring potential 
power that are found in the growing and the more mature. 


Through united action its purpose is to reach every person 
with Christian teaching, 


How Liberal Is Christian Education? 


In NovEMBER the Journal presented a summary of the 
views of Professor H. Shelton Smith expressed in his new 
book, Faith and Nurture. The December number carried 
a trenchant criticism of the book by Professor W.C. Bower, 
followed in January by a spirited and pointed reply by 
Dr. Smith. The following editorial statement is presented 
to bring this discussion to a close. The opening paragraphs 
sum up the presentations made thus far for the benefit of 
those who may not have them in mind as they read this 


statement. 


Tue Book by Dr. Smith was the Religious Book of the 
Month Club selection for November. In it the author says, 
among other things, that the modern or progressive move- 
ment in religious education is unrealistic, from the stand- 
point of the Christian gospel, in its views of the Kingdom 
of God, of human nature, of growth, of Jesus, and of the 
Church. It must, therefore, re-think its religious base in 
light of the newer currents in theological thought. 

In his criticism Dr. Bower says that the theology to which 
Dr. Smith claims Christian education must return is, in 
spite of Dr. Smith’s denial, really equivalent to that of the 
Augustine-Barth-Niebuhr tradition. On this base, Dr. Smith, 
he says, warps the position of most religious educators by 
setting up an “either-or” situation for each of his main 
points. Dr. Bower agrees that at some points Christian edu- 
cation has gone too far, but thinks it has been correcting 
itself. 

In his reply Professor Smith denies Dr. Bower’s claim 
that his views can be equated with neo-orthodoxy and quotes 
his Preface to show that he said that both liberalism and the 
newer theology are defective and need to be re-thought. He 
then answers. each of Bower’s “dichotomies” and, in gen- 

‘eral, states that he was emphasizing a neglected viewpoint 
and not setting one against the other in the sense claimed 
by Dr. Bower. 

For fuller statements readers are referred to the book 
itself and to the three preceding issues of the Journal. We 
are sure that our readers have found this an interesting and 
stimulating discussion. It seems to us that there are some 
viewpoints not brought out in the discussion thus far to 
which we would like to call attention. 

It will be recognized at once that Dr. Smith has done a 
distinct service to Christian education in calling attention 
to this problem. In many circles in the religious education 
movement there has been a tendency to over-emphasize edu- 
cational method that minimizes the accompanying con- 
tent. It is not necessary to agree with all Dr. Smith’s 
views in order to recognize this contribution. Others besides 
him have seen the danger and sought to guard against it, 
but he is the first to give the matter the prominence and 
emphasis of a full-length book. This is a distinctive service 
to the movement that will no doubt be appreciated by its 
friends of all points of view. 


Editorials 


It has often been said, both as a criticism and as a de- 
fense, that the Christian education movement has been per- 
meated, entirely or to a serious degree, with liberalism in 
theology and progressive ideas in education. It is easy to 
read certain writers and become quite certain that such is 
the case. But such a claim is based upon only one side of 
the total picture. To see it as a whole one must take into 
account writers and others not of the progressive wing in 
theology or educational method. If one were to survey the 
total mass of curriculum materials published by the de- 
nominations in the International Council and listen in 
behind the doors to the teaching done in their church 
schools, he would find a larger proportion of both the 
older and the newer, with a probable preponderance of 
the more conservative. In fact, much present content and 
practice are heavily doctrinal and lack a liberal and social 
view and a sound creative method. While some would claim 
that this accounts for any failure in Christian education, 
we do not do so, since, as indicated later, we believe the 
cause does not lie at the doorstep of either a liberal or a 
conservative theology. 

It could be said, in this connection, that even though — 
liberalism has not reached the whole, its purpose is to do so, 
and in time it will. This is no doubt true of the hopes of 
many individual liberals. But when one looks at the com- 
posite views and will of Christian education—as expressed 
in the official judgments of the denominations singly and of 
the International Council of Religious Education—he does 
not find a commitment to either the liberal or the traditional 
wing. He finds an attempt to fuse the values of both into 
a whole that will be stronger than either alone. 

Within the International Council this attempt has been 
made in the Curriculum Guide, with its objectives and 
educational philosophy, and in Christian Education Today. 
To this synthetic process Dr. Smith made his own valuable 
contribution during the period when he was a member of 
the International Council staff. In fact, the International 
Council as a servant of the movement provides a fellow- 
ship of persons and groups ranging all the way from lib- 
erals of varying degrees, through moderates, to conserva- 
tives of different degrees. That fellowship is one of the 
unique values of the movement. People of varied views 
stimulate and enrich each other. 

That the Christian education movement has not lived up 
to the enthusiastic claims of some of its advocates in the 
first part of the century, no one can deny. Perhaps no move- 
ment with such claims made for it could have. But when 
we seek the causes of the gap between isolated forecasts 
and the present condition of the church and the world, we 
must examine more than one spot. 

Christian education is now facing a re-thinking of its 
place in the church. The forces making this necessary have 
been in operation for some time. It is finding its place in 
the thinking of the average minister, in theological educa- 
tion, in the community and the public school, in world 
missions, and so on. This re-thinking is a much broader 

(Continued on page 7) 


Putting religious 
values first 


Tue PRESENT war has brought the crisis facing our 
civilization into sharp focus. The question of the survival 
of modern civilization is no longer a theoretical considera- 
tion or an academic exercise. The struggle which has been 
characterized by “we or they”.is right here and we are in 
the midst. 

One of the greatest dangers facing us today is our mis- 
taking the war for the crisis instead of recognizing it as 
one aspect of the crisis. The economists point out that 
were it not for a crisis in the economic order we would not 
have a war. The sociologists point out that a crisis was 
developing in our society because of the rise of a class 
consciousness and the growing awareness of needed changes 
within the structure of society itself. The politicians point 
out that the crisis is fundamentally a struggle between two 
theories of government. 

This list cou be enlarged many times because our 
civilization and culture was facing a crisis in almost every 
aspect of its organization. The war must not blind us to 
that fact. If it does, we may think. we can save our present 
world by arms alone. Total warfare is being fought on the 
total front of life and therefore includes the whole range 
of economic, social, and political relationships. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that religion is affected, and those of us 
connected with religious institutions need to be most pre- 
cise in analyzing our cultural situation. 

There have been many studies made recently of social 
trends and the changing cultural pattern. A recent publica- 
tion by Dr. J. Edward Todd, Social Norms and the Be- 
havior of College Students,’ has brought together the results 
of many of these studies. If. we try to find the place of 
religion as it is reflected in these studies, the picture would 
be something like this: 

In our present-day culture, economic values are domi- 
nant, “We need not look far to see the alacrity with which 
we in the United States have adapted our economic organi- 
zation to technological developments at the expense of 
almost all other human values.” (p. 16) 

Next to the economic values in our culture are the 
political values. The President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends some years ago pointed out that “the line 
between so-called ‘pure’ economics and ‘pure’ politics has 
been blurred in recent years by the events of the late war, 
and later by the stress of the economic depression. In each 
of these crises the ancient landmarks between business and 
government have been disregarded and new social boun- 
daries have been accepted by acclamation.” (p. 21) 

Next in line in our culture are theoretical values. These 
are the values which arise from science and philosophy. 


Social values rank fourth in our present society. Religious 


values are next and aesthetic values are lowest. 

Let us turn for a moment to consider in more detail 
the place of religious values. In the first place, the role of 
the church in society has continually grown smaller be- 
cause certain functions, such as the educational and the 
social, have been taken over by governmental or community 


‘Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1941. 


studies show “the percentage of scientific articles in the 
total circulation of representative periodical groups, 1900- 
1930, has risen sharply from one per cent to 3.73 per cent, 
and at the same time the percentage of religious articles 
has dropped from 4.69 per cent to .83 per cent. The pro- 
portion of religious books per thousand listed in the United 
States Catalog and the percentage of religious articles listed 
in the Readers Guide has declined since the beginning of 
the century. This is also true of the circulation of Protestant 
religious publications in relation. to all periodical circula- 
tion. ... As sampled in Readers Guide periodicals, ‘tradi- 
tional Christianity’ dropped from relatively high favor in 
1905 (78 per cent of the articles approving) into a state of 
being severely criticized and opposed in 1930 (33 per 
cent of the articles approving). A smaller number of 
articles appeared in 1930 than in 1905.” (p. 34) 

Readers of the International Journal are aware of the 
statistics regarding Sunday school enrolment and church 
membership. 

“The churches are losing their grip on the young people, 
according to the Lynds. ‘Middletown is building its religion 
in its own image; there is a tendency to appraise the fruits 
of religion by the same tangible, material measurements 
which it applies to its other activities.’” (p. 35) 

The book from which these quotations have been taken 
is concerned primarily with the implications of these social 
studies for higher education. It is therefore interesting to 
read the summary which is given regarding our cultural 
pattern. 

“A more ethical pattern of values for individuals and 
society would place religious values highest and economic 
values lowest. For religious values tend to unify and inte- 
grate man with the total world whereas economic values 
are utilitarian and important only to the extent that they 
serve the other values. Aesthetic and theoretical values must 
be ranked equally. The aesthetic attitude translates the 
material world into an imaginative one, and the theorist 
converts it into an ideational one. A similar equality exists 
between the political and social values. Both the assertion 
of one’s own value and interest in the welfare of others are 
necessary to achieve a balanced society. Thus an ideal 
pattern of values would be religious first, aesthetic and 
theoretical second, political and social next, and economic 
last. The prevalence of such norms as these is necessary if 
we are to see the meaning of life and solve its problems.” 
(p. 126) 

Such an analysis and summary are equally important 
for both higher education and religious education. Re- 
ligious values in a culture are kept alive and strengthened 
both by individuals and by ‘institutions. They grow in 
importance as individuals and organized groups make 
them central in their way of life. They grow when insti- 
tutions influence an increasing proportion of our popula- 
tion. 

The war has put our culture on trial. It will not be vindi- 
cated if we subordinate religious values for the duration. 
Instead, religious values must be more central in our indi- 
vidual life, in our home life, in our community life, and in 
our national life if the future is to hold promise of better 
days ahead. 


I. M. G. 
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‘ Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


The theme scheduled for this month was, “Lord, Keep 
Me in Love with Life.” The announcement was included in 
the copy for January, sent to the printer just after the 
nation where the Journal is published and where most 
of its readers live, had joined so many other lands in the 
World War. Anyone’s pen would hesitate before he could 
commit himself to prepare meditations on such a theme. 
But the pen went forward to make the commitment, and 
now the promise must be fulfilled. 

And, why not? When this human life of ours faces its 
most severe test and its deepest tragedy, is not that the 
time when as Christian teachers we need to re-kindle the 
fire of our love for life itself? When our experience has to 
be switched to new paths, when old ways pass, perhaps to 
return no more, when the lives of individuals have to be 
surrendered, then one of the resources upon which we must 
depend is our high regard for life itself. In this way there 
can be in us that overflow of enthusiasm and courage that is 
@ prime requirement of the Christian teacher. 

So, let us get on with the schedule, war or no war. 


Lord, Keep Me in Love with Life 


(The following prayer is suggested for use preceding the 
prayer for the week each time it is used.) 


Eternal Creator and Lover of Life, kindle in me a new 
and abiding glow for this gift of thine that I call life. 

Let me see its glory through its gloom, and may its 
mystery outshine its mistakes, 

Grant me the wisdom always to redeem its present by its 
future. 

And even in the present grant me such selective insight 
and such intelligent radiance of the inner spirit that I can 
greet each morning with the word, “It is good to be alive.” 

So, O God, make me a great lover—of life. Amen. 


First Week 


Lord, grant me to brush aside all that stands between 
me and life itself. 

In the day’s news let me be aware of the people whose 
lives are changed forever by the facts spread before me. 

In the drunken man by the curb, let me see what were 
once a young man’s hopes, along with a woman with a 
light in the window and children whose shoes had done 
their full duty months ago. 

Back of the bargain in the store, show me the long hours 
and the small wages of the poor. 

Open my eyes to the wide horizons of a young person’s 
dream. 

Behind the silence of my friend, enable me to understand 
the worry or the voiceless aspiration of his heart. 

Thus, let me be always reaching for life itself, eager 
to handle it with my hands, to re-create it through memory, 
to grasp it with imagination, to be constantly aware of its 
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hopes and sorrows, its joy and its unfulfilled intentions. 
Amen. 


Second Week 


Lord, save me from absorption in routines. 

Let the routines of my daily life become the servants 
of my larger purposes—and not my master. 

Grant me to love the small duties but not to find my 
deeper satisfactions in them. 

Teach me that their meaning lies always in the distant 
ends they serve and not in themselves. 

So, enable me to turn my eyes often from the task to the 
hills and the sky. 

Above the whir of the machine may I always listen for 
the question of a child and the note of courage in another’s 
voice. 

In the name of One who from a casual controversial ques- 
tion pressed the truth into the need of a human heart. 
Amen. 


Third Week 


Lord, make me sensitive to sights and sounds, responsive 
to colors, to beauty in line and form. 

In the busy street, amid the-deep woods, on the far- 
spread plains, let my ears catch sounds—distant, unobtru- 
sive, eloquent. 

Stamp the memory of what my eyes have just seen upon 
the tablets of memory. 

Forge my sense of smell as a link between me and this - 
thy world. 

Make sensitive and responsive my sense of touch so that 
my fingers may minister to my soul in a new awareness of 
thy ways with this mysterious universe. 

Thus, may these senses of mine deepen my love of life 


_ and make me indeed a Christian teacher. 


In the name of One to whom the flowers of the field and 
the birds of the air became pathways to eternal wisdom. 
Amen. 


Fourth Week 


Lord, surround me with those experiences of living from 
which the love of life comes. 

Save me from seeking such a love through the mere 
mouthing of words about it. 

Let me seek, with joy, the living realities that create such 
an affection in the soul. 

Grant me to dip long and lovingly into the master folk- 
tales of all time that through their beauty and power the 
life of the ages may glow again in me. 

In the rhythm of ancient folk-games of all lands may I 
be caught up out of my separate and selfish existence and 
made to feel myself a part of all life. 

Touch me with the transforming power of living books. 

Let me ride with the master music that is great because 
it breathes the hopes and pains and joys of human beings 
like myself. 

Bind me with the lisping wisdom of a small child. Trans- 
form me through the unspoiled idealism of a youth. Steady 
and warm me through the enthusiasm of a maturing mind. 

Let me be led and empowered by One who came that all 
might have life—abundantly. In his name. Amen. 


The church 
belongs to 


children, too 


By PHILIP COWELL JONES* 


HE CHILDREN belong to the church; the church be- 

longs to the children. For too long this has been for- 
gotten, while adults have fashioned a fellowship to suit 
their own tastes and to meet their own needs, but the 
inclusiveness of the comradeship is being recognized in- 
creasingly, year by year. So we take heart, today, and for 
tomorrow. 

Ministers in increasing numbers are thinking more of 
the religious experience of the young, and are assuming 
leadership in the educational programs of their parishes. 
That is a decided gain, for churches largely reflect the 
enthusiasms and emphases of their leaders. Church officers 
see now as they have never seen before the opportunity 
and necessity of providing adequate training in church- 
manship of the right kind for those who will later take 
their places as Christian parents, teachers of religion, and 
leaders in the service of Christ and mankind. What is most 
encouraging of all is the fact that parents recognize that 
homes without religion cannot nurture children in matters 
of the spirit, and that homes where the mind of Christ is 
understood and the mood of Christ is maintained, are 
warm seed-beds in which spiritual and ethical insights 
may grow, and in which Christian virtues and habits of 
conduct may become persisting patterns of life. 

Here are some things which can be done to help chil- 
dren know they belong. 

Children at Services. Several times each year church 
services for older and younger members of the parish 
together should be held. Adults cannot be neglected, of 
course, but it is not wise to ignore the children. They ought 
to have a share in many church festivals of various sorts, 
such as at Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving, and they 
should be included in church birthday celebrations, mis- 
sionary enterprises, dedication ceremonies, mortgage burn- 


ings, installation and ordination services, and ecumenical | 


gatherings, all of which may be planned interestingly for 
all ages. 

The Youngest Ones. The tiny children in the church 
school ought to be familiar with their entire church build- 
ing—pulpit and. Bible, organ and console, altar and 
stained-glass windows, furnace and kitchen and belfry. 
Take them on frequent pilgrimages to various parts of the 
buildings, explaining how they are used to praise God 


* Associate Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 
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and help others. Familiarize them with church memorials, 
and with the servants of the church, from fireman to 
minister, so they will have reverence for the past and ap- 
preciation of the function of the church today. Help them 
to make imitation windows of paper, to build cardboard 
churches, to make simple gifts for church groups, hospi- 
tals, and underprivileged people. Explain the sacraments 
and have the children present occasionally when they are 
administered. Then the church building and its i Goons 
will be, at least in a measure, their own. 

Worship in Church. Many churches now make it pos- 
sible for the older children to worship in their sanctuaries 
regularly. This is a distinct advantage, for it helps them 
to feel at home in the church’s worship center. Further- 
more, in the majority of churches, it is the most beautiful 
part of the building, and it has light, height, dignity, and 
a certain aura, even odor, of sanctity. These minister 
silently but effectively to those of impressionable years. 

Pupil ‘Activities, Children’s choirs, missionary and 
benevolence committees, budget schemes, ushers, service 
units, student worship councils, and so on, help participants 
to feel that they are a real part of the parish’s life of 
worship and work. 

Young Communicants’ Classes. Some denominations 
give careful training through confirmation, or communi- 
cants’ classes, over long periods of time. This is proper. 
In other churches, the matter of joining the church is 
taken rather casually, which is unfortunate. Declaring al- 
legiance to Christ, and affirming publicly a purpose of 
life-long devotion to his cause, must not be taken lightly. 
An emotional commitment to the Christian way, through 
“decision day” services, are good in themselves, if properly 
conducted, but should be preceded or followed by a 
course of careful consideration of the meaning and meth- 
ods of discipleship. It is helpful to have the church school 
curriculum for those enrolled, parallel with classes for 
neophytes. 

The Family at Church. The spectacle of the whole 
family walking or riding to church together, all in “go- 
to-meeting Sunday clothes,” and occupying the “family 
pew,” has passed into history, except in certain anachronis- 
tic situations. The automobile, the departmentalizing of 
life on different age levels, lack of parental control, and 
the deplorable secularization of the Sabbath are among 
the causes. Another reason is the recalcitrance of young 
people, who no longer readily accede to parental com- 
pulsions, especially when the experiences involved are not 
interesting to them, The “family pew” might well be re- 
stored, In this event, it should be on a basis of inclusive 
interest in what is going on, which is not an impossibility. 
For instance, why not arrange church services so that 
they will meet the needs of all ages, with some elements 
planned on the adult level and others with specific appeal 
to younger members of the family? We need some churches 
which will be adventuresome enough to experiment with 
various types of worship services, through which the whole 
family may experience God as a Presence and a Resource, 
in a fellowship which knows no age discriminations. 

Homes Central. The task of helping boys and girls feel 
that they are a part of the fellowship of Christ does not 
rest on the church alone, nor even primarily, The re- 
sponsibility is intrinsic to Christian parenthood. Parents 
can hardly expect their children to have warm feelings 
of loyalty to ideals and institutions which they themselves 
regard lightly, for children inevitably reflect the indiffer- 
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Special Lenten devotional services have proved useful in many parishes. 


ence of their fathers and mothers. When those who fashion 
home attitudes have the church as a point of continuing 
focus, and quite naturally think of it and act toward it as 
something of real importance in their own lives, their off- 
spring will surely recapitulate their enthusiastic loyalty. 

Children’s Centers. Some churches have children’s 
chapels, or centers, which are used frequently as rallying 
points of religious interest for the young. Children’s read- 
ing rooms, book tables, game rooms, bulletin boards, pub- 
lications, libraries, and other features can be helpful. 
Special services for the young, such as Lenten devotional 
services, have proved to be useful in many parishes. 

Many churches emphasize and interest adults only. A 
few have given inordinate attention to the young, to the 
neglect of older members, This article would be of small 
use if it led to so much concern for girls and boys that 
leaders forgot the older sheep in the flock. We need bal- 
ance, of course, but usually the scales are tipped in favor 
of those who think of themselves (and are often thought of) 
as “mature.” We must remember that maturity is a rela- 
tive matter, and that the purpose of the church is to help 
all to grow from spiritual strength to spiritual strength. 

It might be wise if each church leader had on his study 
desk some reminder of the lambs in the flock—a picture 
or a children’s charter—some constant stimulus to think 
and plan and serve and pray with little people in the 
forefront of his imagination. It might even be that a 
frontlet on his forehead would help him to remain child- 
like in spirit. Then he would indeed be able to lead his 
flock through the narrow and low gate into the fold of 
the Shepherd of all souls. 
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How Liberal Is Christian Education? 

(Continued from page 3) 
problem than is covered by the assumption that Christian 
education has failed to live up to the expectations created 
for it by enthusiasts because of any one reason, for example, 
having a sub-Christian gospel as Dr. Smith says, or being 
too content-centered or ignoring basic problems of social 
living, as others say. Its success or failure in the immediate 
past or future is tied up with the future of the church more 
than many of us realize. In fact, it would be possible to 
ascribe our common failures to other phases of the church’s 
program than its educational work—for example, its preach- 
ing. But to do so would distract our attention from those 
causes of our present condition that are not found at any 
one point, but touch the essential character of the modern 
church itself. 

For the character of the modern church, admitting at 
once both its divine and its human origin, brings us face 
to face with its place in its social world. The church for 
its part is more involved in vast social forces, cultural, eco- 
nomic, inter-class, now in operation, than we have sup- 
posed. It is on these levels, as well as on that of theology or 
educational method, that the church and Christian educa- 
tion are in for a drastic re-thinking. For calling attention 
to the theological and other phases of this broad problem, 
the movement is indebted to Dr. Smith. That this re- 
thinking should be as closely tied up to theology as much 
of his discussion indicates, there is grave doubt. To this 
large problem, including its theological expression, the 
Journal will give serious attention during the coming year. 
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OW TODAY’S LESSON tells us how Melchizedek— 
keep quiet please, Harold—how Melchizedek was 
both a priest and a king—why, Charles, you mustn’t pinch 
Edward’s arm—that is, Melchizedek was both priest and— 
Harold, stop that! If you don’t behave I'll tell your mother. 
Now, Melchizedek—.” 

Have you ever, in your past experience, been in such a 
Sunday school class? There are such classes, unfortu- 
nately. The lesson consists of a determined tug-of-war 
between the teacher and the class. The class usually wins. 
The teacher who must nag at the pupils, scold them or 
plead with them, is apt to do more harm than good. The 
pupils learn to dislike the Sunday school and perhaps 
even to despise the teacher. They develop habits of indif- 
ference, if not actual scorn and antagonism. The attitudes 
that grow up between the teacher and the pupils make 
or destroy successful teaching. It is, finally, the personal 
relationship that means almost everything. 

A few years ago I heard one of America’s foremost 
theologians talk to a small group of Sunday school work- 
ers. He described the kindly woman who taught his own 
class when he was but a small boy. “I can’t remember a 
single thing that she ever taught us,” he confessed, “but 
there is one thing I will never forget, how she used to 
gather us into her home and give us shrimp wiggle sup- 
pers.” The teacher gave very little of her theology to the 
professor, but her shrimp wiggle made a lasting impres- 
sion, 

Can you remember the teachers that you had when you 
were yourself a child in Sunday school? (A little memory 
work of this kind can do more to improve your teach- 
ing than any amount of advice or pedagogy.) Wasn’t it 
the teachers that you liked who had the greatest influence 
over your life? The chances are that you cannot remem- 
ber a thing that they said or taught, but you can cer- 
tainly remember their friendly understanding and their 
kindly sympathy. It is not the theology of the teacher 
that makes ‘the lasting impression. In one form or an- 
other, it is the shrimp wiggle. 

An unfortunate barrier stands between children and 
adults. We older folks have different interests, talk a 
separate language, and live in a different world. Too 
often we are the gloomy nuisances who spoil the fun 
and kill all the joy of life. We call them back to earth 
when they have almost scaled the highest peak of the 
roof, and punish them for a little thing like going swim- 
ming in March. We ask them to discuss the apostasy of 
Jeroboam, when they really want to talk airplanes and 
football. We try to make them locate Caesarea Philippi, 
when they are just bursting to describe the new school 
teacher’s hair. They know that we mean well, but most of 
the time they find us hopeless nuisances. 

A successful teacher must search a way past this barrier 
if he is to accomplish any lasting work. He must find 


his path into the mind and interests of youth. Too often ’ 


we demand that the young people come to us. We expect 
them to talk our language, and think our ideas. We forget 
that they have never been old, and cannot make the trans- 
fer. We, on the other hand, have all of us once been young. 
We ought to be able to remember our own youth. We had 
better, too, if we want to deal with the younger genera- 
tion. That does not mean that we must talk down to them, 
or use “baby-talk.” It does mean that we must seek for a 
certain friendly equality, a common comradeship of under- 
standing. We must try to get past that barrier, 
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Theology and 
shrimp wiggle 


Which is more important in teaching? 


By IVAN WELTY* 


Archibald Lacey was the last person on earth to go into 
boys’ work. In school he was so slight, so studious and 
sensitive, that his callous class mates nicknamed him Miss 
Lacey. I didn’t see how he could make a greater mistake 
than to give his life to working with boys. I dreaded what 
a gang of wild young ruffians would do to his frail, reticent 
personality. My fears were useless. Within a few years I 
learned that he was considered the best boy’s worker in 
the entire state. In a letter he told me one of the principal 
reasons for his real achievements. 

“T tried to find out what the boys were interested in,” 
he wrote, “‘and then I became interested in the same things. 
I learned more about model airplanes than any boy in 
my clubs, studied stamp and coin collecting, and dis- 
covered all that I could about radio sets: The boys found 
that I could tell them anything that they wanted to know 
about camping or fishing, or that I could show them how 


to shoot a gun. No matter what the boys were interested 


in, I tried to be more interested in it than they were.” 

His feat was not as difficult as it sounds. His older mind 
quickly mastered the arts and crafts of youth. He was 
careful not to parade or “show-off” his knowledge—boys 
will never forgive that. They only knew that he was in- 
terested in what they were interested in, and could talk 
their own language, With his knowledge, of course, he com- 
bined a deep and genuine friendliness. Boys knew that 
they could count on his sympathetic understanding, and 
his help too. He not only drew the average boy to him, 
but he even won the confidence of hardened young gang- 
sters, experienced criminals who ordinarily let their auto- 
matics do their talking. 

The teacher cannot do lasting work unless he has first 
won the loyalty and friendship of his pupils. There is 
something of a shell, or a stout coat of armor, surround- 
ing all personalities. Good teachers discover how to meet 
young people when the armor is off. That does not mean 
that the teacher should try to force a personality, or 
roughly pry into the inner soul. Neither should the 
teacher enjoy the complacent thrill of encouraging 
“crushes” on the part of youthful admirers. The rela- 
tionship should always be wholesome and healthy. 

Finally—and most important of all—the teacher must 
remember that in every class there is an invisible lesson 


that is studied more thoroughly and remembered longer 


* Lebanon, Missouri. 
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than anything the teacher says. Most of the time the 


pupils only pretend that they are learning the usual — 


lesson. Actually, they are learning the teacher. It is you 
that they are studying, and it is you that they will long 
remember, As a teacher you are teaching yourself more 
loudly and insistently than anything found in the lesson 
quarterly. 

They will soon forget what you tell them about the 
patriarchs and the prophets, but they will never forget 
that day you lost your temper. Youth has an instinctive 
shrewdness that often sees within the adult. They will recog- 
nize your little hypocrisies, your petty vanities, and per- 
haps your tiny fibs, ‘and they will remember them. This 
circle of keen-eyed youthful judges should be enough to 
frighten any teacher, but fortunately there is another side. 
They will also remember your friendly smile, the time you 
took them on a happy picnic, and the sincerity with which 
you live your religion. The restless girl who is quarreling 
with her parents will never forget for the rest of her life 
that you understood her and tried to be her friend. The 
boy who is carrying too heavy a burden for his years 
will always remember that you tried to help him with it. 

The individual teacher is still the greatest single force 
in Christian education, You, yourself, are the foundation 
of the Sunday school. A good building is worth much, 
skillful methods help greatly, and the best lesson materials 
can be valuable, but nothing can take the place of a good 
teacher. It is your Christian duty to be the best teacher 
and the best person that you possibly can be. If you come 
to class late, wretchedly prepared, and indifferently in- 
terested in the lesson, how can you expect the pupils to 
take the class seriously—when it is so evident that you don’t 
yourself? If you are only half-heartedly loyal to the 
church, can you expect the class to do any better? The 
teacher cannot ask a class to do any better than to follow 
the teacher’s example. You teach yourself, inevitably, and 
it is your highest Christian aim to make the subject a 
worthy one. 

It is not easy to be a Sunday school teacher. Much of 
time the results seem pitifully meager. There are many 
handicaps, frequent annoyances and almost everlasting dis- 
appointments. The cheerful little ducks keep on shedding 
every drop of a carefully prepared lesson, and George 
will still explode in the middle. of a beautiful worship 
service. There is no particular glory or honor in being 
a Sunday school teacher, and some sophisticated circles 
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even view the position with patronizing contempt, Yet it 
is a noble task. Teaching religion is the most important 
work in all the world. The Sunday school teacher builds 
the better men and women for the better world that is to 
be. The teacher brings Christ’s way of life to the needs 
of this everyday world. 

And it is a terribly needy world—never forget that. 
The war-torn nations need Christ’s way of peace. An eco- 
nomic world of competition and strife needs Christ’s way 
of friendly cooperation. The gross inequalities of poverty 
and wealth need Christ’s way of generous sharing. The 
cruel hatreds of race and class need Christ’s way and 
the Christian spirit. The Sunday school teacher works 
with Christ as a builder of this finer world that is to be. 

The earnest teacher who sincerely and conscientiously 
tries, accomplishes much more than appears on the sur- 
face. The good teacher is like the blazing firebrand which 
spreads its light and its heat in all directions. Those who 
are close to a radiant life cannot help but catch a little 
of its warmth and light. 
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What's New about this Advance? 


By HARRY C. MUNRO 


E HAVE SEEN many a slogan, theme, or promo- 
tional emphasis come and go, but never before a 
United Christian Education Advance. In what way is the 
Advance different from other special promotional pro- 
grams? Why have we such high expectations as the Quad- 
rennial Convention in February launches this four-year 
endeavor? Is this not just a new slogan for what we are 
already doing? Is it not just the promotion of the obvious? 
So it might seem. There is indeed enough of the per- 
ennial concern of Christian education in this Advance to 
give it stabilizing continuity with the past. But there is 
enough new in it to promise unprecedented success. 

The Advance is a new expression of the success of de- 
nominational programs. For this United Advance began as 
several separate denominational advances, Modern promo- 
tional methods for both increasing church school attend- 
ance and improving the program were successfully used by 
several denominations. They proved that “any church 
school which wants increase and improvement can have 
it.” They began to restore something of the old-fashioned 
Sunday school movement morale. They showed that en- 
thusiasm and quality of work are colleagues rather than 
antagonists. At least half a dozen denominations, including 
more than half the church membership of the denominations 
in the International Council, did this pioneer work in their 
own advance movements. 

But the United Advance came as a recognition of the 
limitations of separate denominational efforts. Neighboring 
church schools working in isolation from each other failed 
to build the community consciousness necessary to reach 
the unchurched. They might even appear to be in com- 
petition with each other. A new Christian strategy for the 
community was needed. This called for a new unification of 
forces and programs all along the line. The United Ad- 
vance came on the initiative and at the insistence of those 
responsible for denominational leadership. Together they 
proposed to tackle the unfinished task more successfully 
than they could separately, 
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So the Advance is new in the degree of unity in denomi- 
national programs and emphases which it embodies: A 
common goal “To reach every person with Christian teach- 
ing” is supported by common specific emphases on home, 
church, and community, This new unity in program em- 
phasis makes possible a new degree of unity in promo- 
tional materials and activities. 

A common folder-poster introduces the United Advance. 
The only distinctive thing in the edition used by each de- 
nomination is a brief statement indicating to the constitu- 
ency that this is really “our” advance. A common symbol 
or emblem is used by all. Common posters and promotional 
tracts are in preparation. 

A new unified field service is symbolized by- 135 One- 
Day Conventions in April 1942, serving the whole country. 
These are to be staffed chiefly by teams of denominational 
executives. Later on conferences for the training of volun- 
teer age-group and administrative workers will be staffed 
by denominational specialists forming interdenominational 
teams. 

The Advance is new in the inclusiveness of its emphases. 
The primary place of the home is recognized and provided 
for. The necessity of community-wide fellowship and action 
is granted. With its three-fold stress upon home, church, 
and community the Advance contains unprecedented possi- 
bilities of expansion. To put home and community along- 
side church as responsible religious agencies is indeed new. 

The Advance brings a larger and much needed partner- 
ship between professional and lay forcés in Christian edu- 
cation. There has existed a serious gap between the ideals, 
standards, and emphases of the professional forces and the 
actual practices of the local church lay workers. The one 
seemed wrapped up in technical jargon and quality stand- 
ards; the other seemed concerned chiefly with enthusiasm 
and attendance promotion. The Advance offers a common 
platform with emphasis equally on improvement and out- 
reach. This should, during the next four years, weld into 
one great force the hosts of devoted lay workers and their 
professional colleagues. Symbolic of this partnership is the 
gathering of representative lay workers for the holding of 
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The Church's 


potential in 
adult education 


By PAUL L. VOGT* 


OES THE CHURCH realize its potential power and 

its responsibility in these trying times? Is it measur- 

ing up to the challenge to it to do its part in maintaining 

sound civic morale and encouraging clear, honest thinking 
on public affairs? 

In answering the above questions it is unnecessary to 
consider the whole field of adult education. It is almost 
universally accepted that the State should provide for the 
vocational educational needs of adults and, to a large ex- 
tent, for their desires for cultural improvement. In un- 
developed fields, or in areas where State agencies are still 
financially unable to provide an adequate adult educational 
program the Church has the time-honored responsibility of 
pioneering through the aid of missionary financial support. 
This is being done in underprivileged sections of the coun- 
try and among special groups of people. The Church has 
the obligation, of course, of giving its moral support to 
the public school adult education program, and of helping 
to make it most efficient. It is rendering this service every- 
where. The specific interest now is to consider the Church’s 
potential in the civic education of adults. 

There is widespread concern in America as to whether 
or not the problems of state, national and international im- 
portance are becoming too complex for the average citizen 
to solve in a democratic way. Traditionally this country 
has acted on the principle that one born to citizenship could 
perform his civic duties without much preparation. It is 
now recognized that, if the democratic process is to continue 
to function, the citizen must prepare himself very thor- 
oughly for his duties as a citizen. 

It is to the credit of church leaders in religious education 
that already a great deal is being done in response to the 
need for strengthening Christian citizenship. Space forbids 
more than a suggestion of what the Church, through its 
organization and services, is now doing. Many ministers 
devote frequent sermons to the interpretation of current 
public problems. Women’s missionary societies have for 
many years studied home and foreign economic and social 
conditions. Youth groups give consideration to vital prob- 
lems of the day. The International Council of Religious 
Education, the Federal Council of Churches, and many of 
the Boards of Education of the larger denominations have 
created Christian literature on industrial relations, race 
relations, rural life, health, and other social conditions. 
Groups of church people, young and old, study these topics 
and become better informed citizens. The Christian associ- 
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ations guide their youth in the study of problems of de- 
mocracy. The summer camps for youth are real folk 
schools of Christian living. The Catholic Church encour- 
ages one or more discussion clubs as a part of the organiza- 
tion of each local church. There is no agency other than 
the radio and the press that is doing more than the Church 
in adult education for civic responsibilities. 

The answer to the first question—whether the Church is 
measuring up to its responsibility at this point—must be 
that many of the leaders of the Church do realize the 
potential power of the Church and its responsibility in these 
trying times. However, actual development of adult educa- 
tion in civic relations in many local churches indicates that 
much must still be done in this field to make the potential 
power of the Church a reality. Many church members still 
do not take part in its educational work, even by listening 
to sermons. 

Complete data on church membership are not available. 
The United States Census of Religious Bodies for 1936 gave 
a total of 55,800,000 church members, 36,500,000 of whom 
were 13 years of age or older. The ages of 11,500,000 were 
not reported. The 1941 Yearbook of American Churches 
gives the church membership based on 1939 and 1940 
reports as 64,501,594, of whom 52,405,659 were 13 years 
of age or older, Those 13 years of age or older were 81.2 
per cent of the total membership. There were 18,000,000 
Sunday school scholars in 1936, the vast majority of 
whom could not be classed as adults. In spite of these 
impressive membership totals, it has been estimated that 
about one-half of the children of school age (5-17), ap- - 
proximately 15,000,000, in the United States are not re- 
ceiving any systematic religious instruction. Numerically 
the potential responsibility of the Church is far beyond 
actual achievement in adult civic education. But, even 
though the Church is falling far short of its possibilities, 
it is by far the largest private organized movement devoting 
a large part of its time to adult interests. 

The Church has resources that, rightly used, would make 
it a far more powerful agency in the development of a good 
citizenship and a sound civic life than it now is. One hun- 
dred seventy-three thousand churches reporting to the 
United States Census, 1936, had buildings valued at nearly 
$3,000,000,000 and expended during the year $519,000,000. 
For 1941, the Yearbook of American Churches reported 
244,319 churches. In 1936, $1,968,000,000 were spent on 
the education of youth in public elementary and secondary 
schools. The expenditures of the churches were very largely 
in the interest of adults. There is reason to believe that the 
Church spends far more on adult education, as it relates 
to human social welfare, if the worship services are included 
as educational, than any other agency, including the State. 
The Agricultural Extension Service has an average of less 
than three County and Home Demonstration Agents per 
county. 

According to a Christian Herald statement, in 1934 there 
were about as many ministers as there were churches in the 
United States, or, on the average, about 80 ministers to 
each of the 3,075 counties in the United States, The Census 
record for 1936 showed about 56. These ministers, most of 
whom are on a full time salaried basis, in addition to con- 
ducting the worship service, are active as pastors in helping 
their members to solve personal problems and many of 
them are actively interested in community affairs. Since 
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What people 
are asking 


About weekday religious education 
By GOODRICH GATES* 


HE YEAR AND A HALF just passed have seen an 

upsurge of popular interest in weekday religious edu- 
cation, Inquiries show that this interest is nation-wide, The 
reasons for this are no part of this article; rather, the 
form in which this concern is most often expressed is its 
topic. Several years of participation in this type of church 
school work will provide anyone with questions, if not with 
all of the answers. 

There is nothing like a combination of debates, mass 
meetings and public hearings before a board of education to 
bring out the queries and the curiosity behind them. 
Chicago has produced its share of these during the past 
year. The Superintendent of Schools opened the question 
by proposing that weekday religious education, already 
available for sixteen years in some elementary schools, be 
made a privilege for high school students, The newspapers 
splashed this proposal on their pages. Then various groups 
aligned themselves. Persons known to be against it were 
called in to speak before various organizations; these per- 
sons ranged all the way from individuals suspicious of any- 
thing proposed by the school board to those who had 
grown up in an environment of state religions abroad. 
Persons who have watched the movement for years and 
who have administered it here and there, were invited to 
present their ideas and experience. 

Many of those raising questions are the pastors of 
churches. This was shown in the Pastors’ Section of the 
International Council meetings a year ago. Some of the 
questions recorded here were raised by them, but have been 
echoed since in Chicago meetings and in other cities. 


“Are not the Sunday schools adequate to do all that is 
needed?” 


Weekday religious education implies no criticism of the 
Sunday church school. Weekday courses supplement the 
work on Sunday and at other times and undergird the 
religious training given in the home. Weekday religious 
education is not something different from what has been 
done, but something more. It is obvious, also, that if trained 
teachers are available for one period of the school day 
they can accomplish more than can volunteer teachers un- 
der the limitations of time in the average Sunday church 
school. 

One inadequacy of the church school needs recognition 
at this point. It is not a perfect instrument for reaching 
all children. Approximately half of the children of America 
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are on the rolls of the Sunday school, but the other half are!) 


not. All those on the rolls do not attend every week. Attend- | 


ance is required in weekday classes. If a given system of 
weekday religious education gained only one of these 
youngsters unreached by the churches, besides supplement- 
ing the Sunday teaching for the others, it would justify it- 
self. When a program of weekday church schools enrolls as 
many as 29 per cent untouched by the churches on Sunday, 
the argument is proportionately stronger. 


“Regardless of creed, most mothers do not want sectarian 
instruction or anything bordering upon it, Why has this 
question been so long considered without consulting those 
most vitally concerned—the parents?” 

This is a local or Chicago query. But inquiries from all 
over the country indicate that this is one of the questions 
frequently asked at hearings on weekday religious educa- 
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tion. The first sentence indicates a bias which is not felt 
everywhere. Most persons interested in weekday religious 
instruction do not want the curriculum so generalized or so 
academic that it loses its distinctly religious character. The 
least common denominator of religious teaching among 
the denominations and faiths in America would have less 
content than any single course in the public schools. Civics, 
history, and algebra are now taught on a more thorough- 
going basis than religion would be under such a plan. 


The second sentence recognizes an important fact: the | 


relation of the parents to the public school and to the 
educational programs of other agencies. Weekday religious 
education has grown out of the concern of parents for the 
lopsidedness of education. The tremendous body of facts 
and the many skills which children are taught five days a 
week outweigh the limited religious education received on 
one day. The history of the more than six hundred commu- 
nities in which religious courses are offered during the week 
indicates clearly that this program of the past two decades 
and more is not something handed down but something 
which has emerged from the expressed needs of human 
families. 


“Isn't this something being put over on parents and chil- 
dren who are not connected with the churches?” 

“Church members see to it that their children get religious 
instruction, Should not those who do not go to church be 
consulted first?” 


These recurring questions should occasion sober thinking 
among religious people. The first question can be bluntly 
handled. Weekday courses in religion are not, and should 
not be, compulsory in any program connected with the 
public schools. In most systems of weekday religious edu- 
cation it is the rule to secure the written request of parents 
before their children can be enrolled in the religious courses. 

Fear is sometimes expressed that there will be social 
pressure, ostracism, and all the refinements of disapproval 
which children know, inflicted upon any who do not enroll 
for these courses. Obviously this is a danger against which 
to guard; the Bill of Rights could plainly be violated at this 
point. But in larger city systems the danger is at the van- 
ishing point. In New York, for example, weekday church 
school pupils were required very early, and promptly, to 
remove the buttons they wore which indicated that they 
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were thus different from the others. In Chicago, the list of 
electives in the curriculum fills a medium-sized book and 
a pupil in one class scarcely knows where his near-by neigh- 
bors will be the next period. 

The sentence about church members insuring the re- 
ligious training of their children is more optimistic than 
most of us would be willing to admit. The most active 
church members do want their children to be better trained. 
As for consulting those who do not go to church—leaving 
out all of the philosophy involved and the place in American 
history which religion has occupied—it remains true that 
all parents should be given an opportunity to express them- 
selves. Certainly they should have as much to say about a 
course in religion.as about a course in astronomy. Indeed, 
public school people would be delighted if parents were 
more expressive of their wishes. 

But a further element of democracy and an item in good 
education are involved in this question. Any program of 
weekday religious education should be undertaken only 
after careful study, planning, forums and hearings. This 
program is nothing to be entered, into “unadvisedly or 
lightly, but reverently, discreetly,” etc. In those places where 
the plan has failed, one will often, if not in every instance, 
find that there was insufficient advance planning and con- 
sultation. 


“What is there in weekday religious education that the 
churches cannot do without having to take school time?” 


There is, of course, much which churches could do if they 
saw the need and if they would provide trained leadership 
and be more united in their purpose. But in the most ideal 
situation they still could not provide religious teaching as 
a part of the day’s program of the public school. They 
could not give to religion the place it demands—a place in 
the workaday world, in the midst of a child’s day, and make 
it something to be thought about and discussed along with 
the other claims of life. This cannot be overemphasized, 
It is recognized as one of the strongest arguments for week- 
day religious education in connection with the public 
schools. 5 


“Does it not break down the separation of church and 
state?” 


This question is raised most frequently. To answer it 
one must know the history of the separation of church and 
state, which was not finally effected until one hundred 
years ago. The object was not to rule out religious teaching 
as such in the public schools, but to avoid the teaching of 
sectarian tenets and the recruiting of pupils for some one 
denomination. Before the multiplication of competing de- 
nominations in the United States there was little concern re- 
corded over “religion in the schools.” The results of their 
final separation have included the secularism of education 
and hence its incompleteness. The schools have “leaned over 
backward” and a “crick in the spine” has resulted. Week- 
day religious education has a marked therapeutic value 
for this malady, It is an aid in the total education of the 
child, who is involved in the total experiences of life. 


“Does it involve approval of courses by boards of edu- 
cation?” 
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High school pupils in weekday school reproduce “The 
Angelus” in picture study period, 


It should not. To be sure, weekday courses in religion, to 
merit time during the school week, must be at least on the 
level of the teaching in the public schools and the teachers 
of religious courses should be at least as qualified for 
teaching as are the public school teachers. But to pose the 
question is to admit that public school boards control the 
selection of all courses, their subject matter and the meth- 
ods by which they are taught. A large degree of responsi- 
bility is granted the members of school boards, subject to 
review, but this responsibility means that they are respon- 
sible to the citizens of their community. First, last, and all 
the time, in a democracy, the schools belong to the people. 
When a school board or other agency becomes the final 
arbiter of what shall be taught, the beginnings of fascism 
are apparent, 


“What is this program, and how old is it?” 
“What does it cost a church; a community?” 
“How is the curriculum best developed?” 
“What is the best way to organize?” 


These questions are asked all the time. They are fre- 
quently asked of those persons known to be experienced 
in week-day programs. But collective experience is better 
than that of any one leader. Persons interested can be re- 
ferred to the government bulletin, Weekday Classes in Re- 
ligious Education, 1941, No. 3, Office of Education, which 
is useful in its general description and facts though not 
complete in its reports. Most useful are the two bulletins 
of the International Council of Religious Education: No. 
601, The Weekday Church School,’ describing the objec- 
tives and set-up in many key communities; and No. 620, 
recently revised, Selecting and Using Curriculum Materials 
in the Weekday Church School.* These, together with the 
publications put out by the denominations supporting this 
vital program, provide the best answers to many perplex- 
ing questions, for many objections which in theory seem 
formidable are best answered by the logic of experience. 


1 Available for 35 cents from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
? Available for 30 cents from same address. 
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We could try that 


Wit adults study? How can we make the juniors be- 
have? Won’t you ask him to teach? Let’s tell them all about 
it... . Such questions as these are discussed below. What 
is your problem? What is your brightest idea for running 
the church school? Tell us abaut them on this page. 


Increasing adult attendance 
The First Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City was 


concerned over the fact that while the adult enrolment in 
the Sunday school was 350, the attendance was under 200 
with scarcely any young adults present. A revamping of the 
adult department seemed in order. After having the pupils 
check the Adult Interest Finder, a committee selected seven 
different courses to be offered as electives, one of them 
being the Uniform Lessons. These electives and new group- 
ing according to interests replaced the Uniform Lessons and 
eight organized adult classes. Courses were changed each 
semester. New teachers were used who had special skill in 
various subjects, thus building a larger faculty of instruc- 
tors. Whereas in September, 160 adults had been in attend- 
ance, by spring the attendance was running well over 300. 
(The Adult Interest Finder and Bulletin 410, Learning for 
Life, which lists courses for adults, may be secured from 
the International Council.) 


Church fraining classes 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has long had a strong school 
of leadership education. This year the board felt that 
something needed to be done to encourage more effort in 
leadership development in the local churches. Consequently, 
they have issued a folder suggesting a local church program 
of training for the winter and spring months “sponsored 
by the Harrisburg School of Leadership Education.” The 
bulletin suggests that local churches plan their program in 
six week periods using the time of the mid-week service, 
young people’s and adult class periods, or Sunday evening 
where no church service is held. Wide selection of courses 
is suggested and standards of good work carefully outlined. 
The program is not limited to leadership education but in- 
cludes adult courses of interest to all members of the 
congregation. This effort to undergird the community pro- 
gram of leadership education with a more intelligent effort 
in the local churches is highly commendable. It will serve 
to strengthen the work of the community leadership edu- 
cation school. 


Wasie no time 


One frequently hears the complaint that discipline is a 
problem in the Sunday school. Perhaps a good bit of our 
difficulty is due to the fact that children who come early get 
out of hand before the school formally opens, A good rem- 
edy is the “browsing table” supervised by some competent 
person who will be present and ready before the first child 
comes. Provide good story and picture books and inter- 
esting things for children to do and discipline problems are 
likely to disappear. With the little time available for Chris- 
tian education it would seem obvious that the extra time and 
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the splendid opportunity for fellowship which we have in 


the cases of those children who come early should be uti- 
lized. 
Some lesson materials make definite provision for the 


use of pre-session time for enriched study and for cor-— 


related activities. If not enough leaders can be on hand to 
supervise work of this kind, the early comers can engage 
in more general activities. The “suggested activities” listed 
for each Sunday in the primary worship programs printed 
in this Journal indicate the type of thing that can be done. 


Enlisting volunteer workers 


Do you have trouble enlisting church workers? The fol- 
lowing item from The Church Times carries a suggestion 
which ought not to be overlooked. 

“Even in churches which have professional, paid direc- 
tors of religious education, there is a strong case for leav- 
ing the recruiting of volunteer workers in the hands of other 
volunteer workers. The pastor or the director of religious 
education or the church secretary has far less appeal than 
does one who is already giving, without compensation, a 


large share-of his time to the life and work of the church. © 


“A prospective teacher for the church school will tell 
the minister or church staff member that he is ‘too busy,’ his 
evenings are already full. When the church staff member 
replies that he, too, is devoting all his evenings to the 
church, the layman replies, “You are paid for it.’ 


“But when a busy volunteer church school superintend- | 


ent goes at the matter he has an irresistible case. He says, 
‘I spend an hour every day of the week, including Sunday, 
at this work and I love it. It puts more into my life’s en- 
richment than I put into the work. I wish you would join 
us and get the same thrill for yourself‘and do the job that 
the young folk of this church need from you.’ ” 


Church school Yearbook—1941-1942 


“The Board of Christian Education presents this Year- 
book to every family in our church and church school, out- 
lining for children, young people, and adults an oppor- 
tunity for instruction in Christian thinking and living, for 
thoughtful Bible study, and for stimulating fellowship.” 

This neat fifteen page Yearbook distributed by the First 
Baptist Church of Cleveland contains a calendar of all im- 
portant events, a statement on aims and policies, a roster 
of members of the Board of Christian Education, of all 
church school officers, and of teachers and assistants by 
departments. There is a brief statement of goals for each 
age group and an outline of curriculum. Memory passages 
for all departments are listed. and there is a page concerning 
the church school library with a preferential booklist for 
the year. There is also a copy of the teacher’s covenant pre- 
pared by the teaching staff and representing their own 
opinion of a minimum standard for effective work. 

Such a Yearbook puts the board and church school staff 
on record as having a well-conceived plan and carefully 
defined policies. It insures advance planning. It gives par- 
ents a clearer concept of the educational program of their 
church. It furnishes a handy reference book for addresses 
and telephone numbers, It recognizes those who are con- 
tributing their services, It adds dignity and prestige to the 
program. Here is a project to be commended to every local 
church board of Christian education. 
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The dynamics 
of leadership 


By HERMAN J. SWEET 


N A WORLD in which the “leadership principle” 

is often preached with anything but Christian im- 
plications perhaps one should seek a different word. 
But we will let “leadership” stand as a commonly 
accepted term and assume that we can give it a 
Christian content. 

What makes a leader? What makes a leader in the 
sense of one who shares knowledge and experience 
with others in a way mutually beneficial; of one who guides 
the thought and activity of a group toward ends which 


enrich personality and produce spiritual values; of one. 


who creates values through guidance and fellowship and 
“opening up the heart”; of one who serves but does not 
dominate, inspires but does not coerce? 

First of all, the habit of growth. Only the growing per- 
son can cause others to grow. The “learning mind” is 
essential, “Only those who are getting better and better 
all the time” are any good as leaders. This growing is not 
just an “adding to”. of knowledge or experiences, but a 
continued reintegration of life at a higher level. One 
ought to have something of the quality Jesus meant when 
he spoke of “becoming as a little child”; or what Robin- 
son put into his great line on Lincoln, “as elemental at his 
death as he was ancient at his birth.” 

The growing person as a leader is stable but not fixed. 
He has great flexibility with steadfastness of purpose. He 
can act quickly and he can wait. He sees this moment as 
precious and not to be wasted, but he knows also that in 
the sight of God a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night. He has leisure 
in the midst of haste. He is objective if need be even when 
his very deepest feelings are involved. He does not mis- 
take opinions for convictions, nor selfish desires for prin- 
ciples. He is a master in the field of “priorities’—he puts 
first things first. 

Such growth doesn’t just happen. It is based on an ap- 
preciative, positive attitude toward life; “a reverence for 
Life.” It is the result of conscious: striving and a zest for 
living; a sense of eternal values, and a program of per- 
sonal enrichment. . 

Not only must the leader be growing, but creative lead- 
ership demands that his “growing edge” be in his point 
of contact with those whom he seeks to lead. Any leader- 
ship responsibility must be an integral part of one’s total 
program of daily living, not an “extra” or a side issue. 
There are many fairly competent teachers of mathematics 
or literature or other “subjects” who no longer deeply in- 
fluence growing youth in the classroom because they teach 
with routine skill matters which have ceased to be for them 
at the “growing edge” of their own lives. The most “effi- 
cient” Scout master does not deeply influence boys unless 
Scouting is for him an opening door to discovery and redis- 
covery; not just a diversion, but a force at work to 
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A real leader serves but does not dominate. 


revitalize his own approach to living. There are many 
“professionally religious” experts whose efficient work has 
a low spiritual voltage and precious little influence in the 
lives of persons. 

Motives are always somewhat. mixed, but the creative 
leader must have high motives which are becoming in- 
creasingly clarified and elevated. He grows toward self- 
lessness, yet he does not necessarily. neglect the ends of 
self. It is rather that true self-ends are caught up in larger 
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and more universal ends, little loyalties into larger loyal- _ 


ties, the good of self into the common good.’ The immediate 
objectives stand always in the light of the ultimate goal. 
The creative leader’s vision clears as he presses forward, 
and others are able to see through his eyes, or see farther 
because they follow his gaze. 

As teacher or guide to individual or group, the true 
leader never jumps over from the natural qualities of 
personal relationship represented by good parenthood, 
or by true friendship, or by good neighborliness; that is, 
from the truly creative ways of sharing life-in-the-growing 
which many people unconsciously follow, to the academic, 
rule-of-thumb, content-centered, and convention-bound ap- 
proach that is so often assumed when we deal with class 
or group. That which concerns life basically, that is, at 
its roots, can be simple, direct and elemental. When 
“truth” gets removed from its contacts with the everyday 
world it ceases to be truth for living. The creative leader 
thinks and feels his way into the hearts of those with 
whom he works. He may be a keen analyst, but he is 
never only an analyst, perhaps seldom consciously an 
analyst. He stands where others stand, he sees what they 
see, and no matter how far he has gone himself he can 
always start again where they must start and patiently 
walk with them step by step. 

The creative leader is not soft or sentimental, but he 
stands with bowed head in the presence of Life. Per- 
sonality is to him the gift of God. The ground whereon 
he treads is always holy ground. He can be humble with- 
out feeling humiliated. He can see others reap where he 
has sown and say, “God giveth the harvest.” When he has 
been privileged to serve well, he is pleased by what has 
been done and graciously receives gratitude or praise, but 
he is also chastened by the thought of what he has failed 
to do; “these things ought ye to have done and not to have 
left the other undone” often rings in his ears. 
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Unsuspected 
treasures of 
the hymnal 


Program for a special observance 


By W. MORETON OWEN* 


NE OF THE MOST FAMOUS lectures ever given. in 

America was “Acres of Diamonds,” which was de- 
livered many thousands of times by Rev. Russell H. Con- 
well of Philadelphia in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. It was a simple but graphic portrayal of the 
unlimited resources all around the average American, if 
only he had eyes to see and the will to lay hold. So they are 
“acres of diamonds” for our minds and spirits in a 
familiar book which most of us, even in our churches, 
never pick up except for a very few minutes once a week, 
and perhaps at other times practically forget. 

Here is a suggested program for a church service, young 
people’s meeting, or intermediate or senior department of 
the church school, which may reveal something of this 
storehouse of wealth. 


PRELUDE 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1, 2 

Openinc Hymn: (For morning use) “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty.” (For evening use) “Day is dying 
in the west.” 

SCRIPTURE READING: Psalm 98 and Colossians 3:16 

Invocation: O Thou who hast inspired chosen servants with 
noble thoughts and ideals and with skill to give them 
beautiful expression; and hast enabled other servants 
to discover fitting melodies and harmonies, so that men’s 
minds and hearts have been lifted up to new mounts of 
vision and devotion to thee: help us now to enter more 
deeply into this treasure-house of thy grace, and to find 
anew the springs of abiding joy and power and peace in 
thy worship and service. We ask it in the name of Him 
whose coming awakened new song in heaven and on 
earth. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Zion, haste” 

LEADER: One of the glories of the Christian faith is that it 
sings. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has reminded us that 
in this respect Christianity is unique among the three 
great missionary religions of the world. Mohammedanism 
has no hymns and never sings. Buddhism “is endeavoring 
to compete with Christianity by copying our songs.” 
Here is a sample: 

O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My holy Buddha’s praise: 


The glories of my teacher great 
The triumphs of his grace! 
* Pastor Emeritus, Bunker Hill Congregational Church, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. ’ 
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But Christian faith is radiant in the New Testament, 


which “opens with joy”—and exultant hymns—‘over the — 


birth of Jesus, and ends with a multitude which no man 
could number singing Hallelujah Choruses.”* Let us 
then consider some of the unsuspected treasures of our 
hymnals. 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 


LeapER: One of the most common criticisms of the churches 
today is for their division into many sects. We are en- 
couraged by present-day movements toward organic 
unity. But the basic need is unity of spirit. Yet we have 
had this in surprising measure for many years in our 
hymnals. We have no hesitation whatever in using our 
beautiful hymns, coming from all branches of the 
Church. Let us note outstanding examples. 


From the Church of England have come “Abide with 
me,” “Jesus calls us o’er the tumult”; from the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church, “O little town of Beth- 
lehem,” “O Zion, haste.” 

Response: For these immortal expressions: of Christian 
faith we thank thee, our heavenly Father. 

LeapER: The Methodist Church has given us, “Break thou 
the bread of life,” and “Day is dying in the west.” The 
Baptist churches have given us “He leadeth me,” and 
“T need thee every hour.” 

RESPONSE (as above) 

Hymn: “He leadeth me” (one verse) 

LEADER: From the Presbyterian Church we have received 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” “O love that wilt not let 
me go”; from the Congregational Churches, “My faith 
looks up to thee,” and “O Master, let me walk with 
thee.” 

RESPONSE (as above) 

LEADER: From the founder of the Lutheran Church we have, 
“A mighty fortress is our God”; from the Unitarian 
Church, “Nearer, my God, to thee”; from the Society of 
Friends (Quakers), “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” and “Immortal Love, forever full.” 

RESPONSE (as above) 

LEADER: From the Greek Church of the eighth century has 
come “Art thou weary, art thou languid”; from the 
French Church of the early middle ages, “Jerusalem the 
golden,” “Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts”; from the 
Roman Catholic Church, “There’s a wideness in God’s 
mercy,” and “Faith of our fathers.” In this last hymn 
the third stanza originally contained distinctive Roman 
doctrine, but slight changes have given it the form in 
which our Protestant churches find it one of our most 
valuable hymns. “Lead, kindly light” was written by 
Cardinal Newman, but twelve years before he left the 
Church of England. 

Response: Help us, our heavenly Father, to sing all these 
great hymns with the spirit and with the understanding. 


REFLECTION OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


Leaver: Another unsuspected treasure of our hymnals is in 
their reflection of the history of the Christian Church. 
First READER: 


The first half of the Gloria Patri comes from the second century, 


and the second half dates back at least to the beginning of the 


“From The Manhood of the Master, by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
copyright by Association Press, New York City, pages 11,12. Used 
by permission. 
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sixth century. It breathes the early emphasis on the Trinity and on 
orthodox theology. “Art thou weary, art thou languid” (or better, 
as translated in the Pilgrim Hymnal, “Art thou weary, art thou 
troubled) ,” comes from the eighth century and recalls the days of 
persecution and martyrdom. 


LEApER: Let us sing this hymn, using it antiphonally, the 
women singing the questions in each stanza, and the 
men singing the answers, with all together on the final 
stanza. 

Hymn: “Art thou weary, art thou troubled’? 

SECOND READER: 


The contemplative life and other-worldliness of the monasteries 
of the early middle ages are back of “Jerusalem the golden.” Such 
hymns often contrast heaven and hell, and also exalt Jesus both as 
sacrifice and as object of devotion. The blast of the Reformation is 
heard in Luther’s stirring lines in “A mighty fortress is our God.” 


TuIRD READER: 


The gospel awakening of the eighteenth century under John and 
Charles Wesley is suggested in “Jesus, lover of my soul,” one of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, which numbered in all some six thousand, 
five hundred. Doubtless these were sung by great crowds in open-air 
meetings across England. The social vision of this age is caught in 
“OQ Master, let me walk with thee,” “In Christ there is no east or 
west,” and “Rise up, O men of God.” 


LEADER: 


Sometimes Bible stories are brought before us, as the story of 
Jacob’s dream in “Nearer, my God, to thee”; and the story of 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, in the second stanza of “The 
Son of God goes forth to war.” It is interesting to compare Genesis 
28, and Acts 7, with these hymns. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF WRITERS 


First Reaper: Probably, however, the greatest treasure of 
the hymnal, as also in the Psalms, the Hebrew hymnal, 
is that here we catch glimpses of the personal experiences 
of the writers, of how their faith was achieved and how 
it triumphed over doubt and difficulty. 

SECOND READER: Then we may add stories of the way 
in which these hymns have awakened and sustained faith 
and devotion in those who have read or sung or heard 
them through long years. 

THIRD READER: Moreover, in recognizing the immortal con- 
tributions of these poets of all ages, we must also honor 
the composers who have set these poems to inspiring 
music. Who can estimate the gift to the world in the 
many compositions of Rev. John Bacchus Dykes, who 
wrote our tunes for “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” and “The King.of Love my shepherd is”? We 
can hardly think of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” without 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s buoyant tune, or “Day is dying in 
the west” without the haunting music of William F. 
Sherwin. 

LEADER: But let us turn to a few incidents connected with 
great hymns. 

Frrst READER: 


Many years ago a young man, just graduated from Yale College, 
went to New York City, lonely, in ill health, and uncertain religious 
faith. He had a bent for poetry, and one day was translating a 
German poem which spoke of a suppliant at the cross of Christ. 
In that hour a new vision of the Christ rose in that young man’s 
soul, and he wrote a little poem, copying it into his pocket notebook, 
but with no thought of writing for anyone else. A few years later 
he was met by a leading musician, Dr. Lowell Mason, who evidently 
knew something of the young man’s: poetic talent. Dr. Mason asked 


* Pilgrim Hymnal, revised edition, 1935, Hymn 286. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 
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him to write some words for a new hymnal which was in preparation. 
The young man showed him the poem in his pocket notebook, and 
quickly it was copied. Not long after Dr. Mason again met the 
young man, Ray Palmer, and said, “You may live many years and 
do many good things, but I think you will be best known. . . as 
the author of ‘My faith looks up to thee.’ ’* 


Hymn: “My faith looks up to thee,” with setting by Mason. 
SECOND READER: 


Some years ago on a summer vacation Dr. Moretown Owen, who 
prepared this program, walked and talked with a college professor 
of physics who was afflicted with an incurable disease, and at times 
suffered intensely. Although a man of fine mind and spirit, he 
apparently had no clear or sustaining grasp of religious faith. But 
one day as the two men were going over some of the deeper problems, 


the professor’s face lit up as with a new vision as his companion 


quoted the lines from “There’s a wideness in God’s mercy”: 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind. 


THIRD READER: 


It has been said of the hymn, “O Love that wilt not let me go,” 
that the gifted Scotch poet-preacher, Dr. George Matheson, wrote it 
when going blind, and following an experience in which a young 
woman cast off his suit for marriage because of his imminent blind- 
ness. But the impelling motive was deeper. It was written twenty 
years after becoming blind and the experience with his fiancée. 
Rather, it reflects a life, not of sudden, but of continuing burden. 
Just on the verge of his career in the ministry, the young man was 
assailed by violent doubts. Then came blindness and the loss of his 
fiancée. A number of years later he went through another agony of 
mental suffering. At that time quickly came this immortal poem. 
Of it Dr. Matheson said, “I had the impression rather of having it 
dictated to me by some inward voice than of working it out by itself.” 
The opening line has been spoken of as the finest single line in any 
hymn we have: “O Love that wilt not let me:go.” There is the 
gospel in eight words. 


Hymn: “O Love that wilt not let me go.” 

LEADER: We can well be devoutly thankful for our great 
hymns. Let them be sung with the spirit and with under- 
standing. If possible, let there be at least one hymnal in 
each of our homes. When Phillips Brooks went away to 
school, he knew two hundred hymns by memory. Let the 
messages of the hymns, and the inspirations which cluster 
about their history, enrich our minds and hearts, and be 
passed on to other lives, 

Prayer: Now lettest thou thy servants depart, Lord, ac- 
cording to thy word, in peace; for our eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou has prepared before the face 
of all peoples, a light for revelation to the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel. In the name of Him in 
whom thy word became flesh we ask it. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Master, let me walk with thee.” 

BENEDICTION: “May the peace of God rule in your hearts, 
and the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom.” 


Housing Bulletin 


Building and Equipment for Christian Education. A 
new and thorough revision of a standard and popular 
bulletin on architecture, decoration and equipment of 
church school buildings. Many illustrations. 40 cents. 
Order from the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, or from state 
and city councils or denominational headquarters. 


* The details of this story and similar facts regarding hymns are 
taken largely from Lyric Religion by H. Augustine Smith, copyright 
by D. Appleton-Century Company, New York City. Used by per- 
mission. ; 
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Winter at Eisten, Switzerland 
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Wisdom and Vision 


For Ministers, Teachers and Worship Committees 


How to Use THESE SOURCES 


1. Ask where each selection would fit some 
work you are to do. 

2. Clip and file them topically, if such is 
your system. (Subscribe for a second 
copy if you keep a file of the Journal.) 

3. Circulate them among your teachers if 
you are a superintendent and they do 
not have copies of their own. 

4, Use this material in your worship service, 
sermon, address or lesson. 

5. Write for permission to copyright owners 
before printing in your vhurch bulletin 
or elsewhere. 


Discovery 


DiscoveRY—I wish that all of us 
who pray might make discovery the 
key-word of that spiritual advance we 
are all so hungry to attain. Perhaps the 
sole purpose of existence for each one 
of us is to discover God. Possibly we 
have each one of us no other reason 
for being placed upon this earth than 
to ascertain God’s will for his universe, 
no better excuse for being than to try 
to. guess, and guessing try to follow, 
God’s special design for creating into 
strength each puny personality, and no 
finer purpose for our being thus cre- 
ated than to discover God’s hidden plan 
for righting this disordered world we 
are commissioned to rebuild. If we stop 
and soberly gaze into the strange black- 
ness that actually surrounds each be- 
wildered soul among us, we must sure- 
ly admit that our richest significance, 
our noblest excuse for existence, is to 
discover God shaping out of mystery. 
Prayer is that path into engulfing dark- 
ness which reveals God, waiting. 

WINIFRED KIRKLAND? 


1From Let Us Pray. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. Used by permission. 
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Thy Neighbor 


Who is thy neighbor? He whom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 

Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim; 

O enter thou his humble door, 
With aid and peace for him. 


Thy neighbor? He who drinks the cup 
When sorrow drowns the brim: 

With words of high, sustaining hope, 
Go thou and comfort him. 


Thy neighbor? Pass no mourner by, 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

A breaking heart from misery; 
Go, share thy lot with him. 


WILLIAM CUTTER, 1828 


How We Learn 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found 
by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of sum- 
mer dream, 
But grasped in the great struggle of 
the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind 
and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and 
wine, 
Not in the merchandise of gold and 
gems, 
Not in the world’s gay halls of mid- 
night mirth, 
Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems, 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and 
grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put 
forth in might, 
Plows up the subsoil of the stagnant 
heart, ; 
And brings the imprisoned truth- 
seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit in hard 
~ hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of 
pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the 
well-plowed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept 
in vain. 
Horatius BoNaR 


O God of Silent Places 


In silences 

That steal upon the soul 

Like after memories 

Of organ tunes not long since played, 


We hear thy voice, O God. 


In silences 

That stir within the soul 

Like finger touches 

Of breezes blowing through 
birches, 


We feel thee near, O God. 


still 


In silences 

That set the soul on_ quest, 

Like pathways 

Winding far through trees in muon- 
light, : 

We seek thy self, O God. 


Harry E. Titus? 


The Teacher 


Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach them power to will and do, 

But only now to learn anew 

My own great weakness through and 
through. 


I teach them love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 


My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
O let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee. 


LesLig PINCKNEY HiL° 


?By Harry E. Titus, from The Church School 
Journal. Copyright, The Methodist Publishing House. 
Used by permission. 

3From Wings of Oppression. When this poem was 
printed in a program which appeared in the September 
Journal, through an error impossible to trace, the 
word “‘of’’ was substituted for “them” in stanzas two, 
three and four, The correct version is given above. 
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INDOWS OF HOLY WEEK” is 

adapted from the sermon “Cheers, 
Jeers, Tears,” written by Dr. Harold Cook 
Phillips. 

The world today is still crucifying the 
Christ by failing to live up to his teachings. 
In this sermon-drama, parallel scenes are 
drawn between modern crowds hurrahing 
their current hero, and Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. We see a modern 
crowd jeering the ideals for which Christ 
stood, and recall the insults hurled at him. 
Again we weep for a great man who has 
died, even as his loved ones wept at the 
foot of the cross. But Christ lives on—ours 
is the challenge to build a world on the 
precepts he laid down. 


Cast of Characters 


THE MINISTER 
Mopern ScENES 
Scene I 


Two unemployed men 

The railway guard 

Two shop girls 

Two business men 

Two small boys - 
A mother and child 

The newsboy 

The crowd 


Scene III 
Old man 


Young man 
The crowd 


Scene V 


Two men 

Three women 

A man and a woman 
The mother 

Other people 


BIBLICAL SCENES 
Scene II 


A beggar 

A girl with a jug 

A woman with a basket 
Two well-to-do men 

A boy, about fifteen 
A mother and child 
Three children 

The crowd % 


Scene IV 


Three officers 
Peter 

A maid-servant 
Off-stage voices 


Scene VI 


A woman 


Scene VII 
The Voice 


Playing time: About forty minutes. 
Production Notes are at the end. 


Setting 


(Designed to be produced in a church 
chancel, this drama requires no special stage 
scenery, except some minor properties which 


may be placed during the blackouts. It is © 


preferable to have two playing spaces, the 
one for the modern scenes, which may be 
at the front of the chancel, and the second, 
a slightly raised platform, for the biblical 
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Windows of 
Holy Week 


A sermon-drama 


By VIRGINIA WHEELER* 


scenes, which may be placed back in the 
chancel. For convenience, we will refer 
to them as the “lower” and “upper’’ plat- 
form.) 

After a simple devotional service, the 
church lights are lowered, a spotlight comes 
up on the pulpit, and the MINIsTER takes 
his place in the same manner as if this 
were a usual church service. The MINISTER 
begins his sermon: 


Minister: There are certain words which 
sum up historic events and provide the 
key to some of the significant movements 
of history. The character of our Ameri- 
can Revolution, and of the ideal upon 
which our subsequent development was 
established, is summarized in three words 
—Life, Liberty, Happiness. The key to 
the French Revolution, which came a 
few years later, is found in three words, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. It might 
quite possibly be that future generations, 
as they seek to discover the watchwords 
of this bloody and brutal conflict which 
the dictators of Europe have let loose upon 
the world, will hit upon three words which 
provide the dynamic of Totalitarisnism 
and reveal its true nature—Blood, Soil, 
Class. 

So, too, as one approaches Holy Week 
and tries again to find the true meaning 
of the issue Jesus faced, the nature of the 
spiritual revolution he instituted, three 
words tell the story—Cheers, Jeers, Tears. 
That tells the story of Jesus’ passion, Let 
us then look through these three windows 
which Holy Week opens upon the souls 
of a people. I believe we may discover 
here not only what happened nineteen 
hundred years ago, but what happens 
still. 

When Jesus started out for Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday of the long ago, the people 
cheered him. It was the Passover season. 
Jerusalem was crowded with Jewish pil- 
grims from the far flung provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The’ air was tense with 
the spirit of hope and Jesus was the center 
of sincere adoration. Why do you suppose 
Jesus was so popular on this day? Why 
did they cheer him? What is it that makes 
people popular? 

Let us picture in our mind’s eye, a 
great railroad terminal. A famous man— 
a popular hero—is soon to arrive. His name 
is immaterial, but let us call him “Mark 
Christian.” His admirers gather to wel- 
come him— 


* East Cleveland, Ohio 


Scene I 


(We hear soft organ music—possibly the 
hymn “Salve Domine” by Watson, or a 
suggestion of the “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’ by Sousa—as the light dims out on 
the Minister. During a brief blackout, the 
players take their places. As the lights come 
up, on the lower platform, the music dies 
away. We see a happy crowd jostling each 
other as they strain against the guard rope 
for a better position. A GuarD is walking 
back and forth in front of the rope, helping 
to keep the people back. In the front of the 
crowd: are a MoTHER AND SMALL Son; 
Two Business MEN; an Otp Lapy; Two 
MEN out of work; and Two Suop Girts. 
We hear a Newssoy shouting “Extra, extra, 
Christian visits city. Read all about it,” 
etc. The Newssoy climbs over the rope to 
sell a paper to one of the crowd, but is 
pushed back by the guard. We hear snatches 
of conversation.) 

First UNEMPLOYED Man: Hey, buddy. How 
soon will the train get here? 

Guarp (pulling out his watch): It’s due at 
ten. About fifteen minutes yet. 

First U. M.: Two hours I’ve been waiting. 
But we’re in the front line. 

Seconp U. M.: Yeah. At least it’s warm in- 
side. om ie 

First U. M.: I wanna see this guy. They 
say he'll be a big man some day. I betcha’ 
there’d be some changes then. He’d look 
out for folks like us. 

Seconp U. M.: What can a fella do? I’ve 
been having it tough for a long time now. 

First U. M.: Dunno, but Christian’d do 
somethin’, He’s got brains. And he helps 
folks too. (Wishfully) Wish I had the 
brains he’s got! 

Seconp U. M.: He’s the one who straight- 
ened out Small Town, ain’t he? Got every- 
body working together instead of fighting 
each other. He’s a great guy all right! 


% * * % * 


First SHop Girt (much excited): It’s get- 
ting most time for him to come, Maizie. 
Aren’t you excited? 

Seconp S. G.: Gee, I sure am. It isn’t every 
day we can see anyone as famous as 
Mark Christian. : 

First S. G.: Isn’t he wonderful? He’s so 
kind, everyone likes him, 

Seconp S, G.: Even his pictures show how 
nice he really is. (With a sigh) I wish I 
had his personality so everyone would 


like me. 
* * &€ * & 


First Business Man: (Impressed and want- 
ing to impress) It’s a great day when 
Mark Christian comes to town. I hear he 
is going to speak at the City Club this 
noon, 

Seconp B. M.: That’s right. We were most 
fortunate to get him at all. If only more 
people dared to speak out the truth! 

First B. M.: He doesn’t mince words, that’s 
sure—and he means every word he says. 
There isn’t another man in this country 
who could gain the confidence of the 
people as he has done. 

Seconp B. M.: (emphatically) What this 
country needs is more men with his cour- 
age. 

(A train whistle is heard. Crowd surges 
forward.) 


Smatt Boy: (squeezing his way through 
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the crowd) There’s the whistle. Come on, 
Jim. We can see here. 

Seconn Boy: (also squeezing through the 
crowd) Where, Tom, where? Is he com- 
ing? 

Cuitp: I can’t see, mother. 

Morue_r: I'll hold you up. I want you to see 
a great man. 

Sreconp Boy: There he comes—there’s Mark 
Christian! 

(We hear-general shouts of “Hurrah for 


Lap: I must go tell others. (Runs out.) 

Seconp Hesrew: It was the prophet who 
said, “Behold thy King cometh unto thee, 
lowly riding upon an ass, even upon a 
colt, the foal of an ass.” 

First Hesrew: (almost believing) Could it 
be? (Decisively) Jesus must be the king 
that will save Israel. Let us wait for him. 
(During this last speech other people have 
started to gather, A MoTHER and CuiLp 
enter.) 


Christian,” “Welcome Mark,” etc. The lights(4 Moruer: (to her child) Jesus is coming. 


black out, the organ picks up the strains of 
the introductory music, and the platform is 
cleared. As the light comes up again on the 
Minister, the music fades away.) 
Minister: And so it is. Sometimes we cheer 
when we see others doing what we should 


Take flowers and strew before him. (She 
hands flowers to the child, who goes out.) 

Lap: (re-entering, carrying palm branches) 
There is a cloud of dust on the hillside. He 
is coming! (He gives the palm branches to 
the members of the crowd.) 


like to do, but cannot. Sometimes we cheer’yMoraER: Hear the people shout. It is he! 


people for doing something we should like 
to have done, but have no desire to do our- 
selves. But you will observe this, that in 
either case, we are flattering ourselves. 
We cheer others then, because of some 
personal satisfaction we derive from it. 
And this is precisely why Jesus was 
cheered. The palm branches and the hosan- 
nas were showered on him because for the 
moment he appeared as the embodiment 
of what his contemporaries wanted, and the 
fulfilment of what they had hoped. 


Scene II 


(As the light dims on the MINISTER, we 
hear the recitative from the anthem “Jerusa- 
lem,” by Henry Parker. At the end of the 
recitative, the lights come up on the upper 
platform. During the singing of the first 
verse of the anthem, a BEGGAR enters and 
approaches the people who pass. First comes 
a GIRL with a water jug, apparently on her 
way to a well; then a WoMAN with a basket; 
the Girt with the jug returns; and lastly 
Two MEN meet, exchange greetings, and 
converse. One of them gives a coin to the 
Beccar, who then departs. The choir sings 
only the first verse, and as it ends, we pick 
up the men’s conversation.) 

First Hesrew: [I tell you truly, it was the 
queerest happening. I had tied the young 
colt in the street while I went inside. As 
I came out, two men came along and 
untied the colt. They looked rather famil- 
iar, but I could not place them. I went 
right over and said, “Why do you loose 
the colt?” but all they replied was “The 
Lord has need of him!” 

Seconp Heprew: “The Lord” they said? Did 
you let them take the colt? 

First Hesrew: I had to. There was some- 
thing about them I could not refuse. 
(Thoughtfully) I know I ‘have seen them 
before—it seems to me that they are dis- 
ciples of the prophet Jesus. 

(A young lad rushes in, but stops to pay 
his respects to the older man.) 

Lap: Greetings, fathers. Did you hear the 
news? Jesus.is coming to Jerusalem today. 
I saw him, just beyond the hill, riding this 
way. There are great crowds following him. 

Seconp Heprew: Riding, you say? What 
beast does he ridé? 

Lap: A young colt. I heard it said that no 
man had sat on the beast before. 

First Hebrew: My colt! 

Seconp Heprew: Riding here? (To his 
friend) Do you suppose the prophecy is 
fulfilled? 
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It is Jesus! Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, that cometh. ; 
(And the crowd takes up the cheers: 
“Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord; Hosanna in the High- 
est.” They wave their palms looking eagerly 
off stage, as if they could see Him coming. 
The choir picks up the hosannas and sings 
the second chorus of “Jerusalem.” As the 
choir sings the final “Hosannas,” the 
crowd opens up, anl lays down the palm 
branches, as the children enter. Then the 
lights black out, the organ continuing the 
soft music—modulating perhaps into the 
hymn “Agnes” by Bunnett. After a mo- 
ment, the lights come up again on the 
Minister, and the music fades.) 
Minister: So Jesus was cheered, because 
the people thought that he had fulfilled 
what they wanted. But as soon as they 
realized that he would not fit himself into 
the groove of their time honored expecta- 
tions, that he was not going to be the 
warrior king ruling from Jerusalem, that 
the symbol of his authority would not be 
a sword, but a cross, that his credentials 
would not be found in the external trap- 
pings of earthly potentates, but inwardly, 
in the renewing of men’s minds, the en- 
lightening of their consciences, the purify- 
ing of their spirits and their hearts, then 
their wild cheers were silenced and he 
became the center of derision; they jeered 
him. 

I sometimes think that we jeer causes 
or individuals when we have a sneaking 
suspicion that they may be right. We will 
not admit that they are, to do so would 
commit us to supporting them—so we jeer 
them. The jeer is a sort of detour by 
which’ our emotions find expression. Jeers 
are the last resort of little men. Nothing 
so reveals a man’s character as the things 
he ridicules. Ridicule can be one of the 
most effective and devastating expressions 
of human emotion. Many good causes have 
been laughed off the map, and many good 
men have been ridiculed out of position. 

It is well for us to remember that few 
great causes and few great men have ever 
escaped the jeers of the perverted or im- 
mature mind. To stick to your guns, to 
hold your ground, despite the darts of 
ridicule, is a superb achievement. 


Scene III 


(Again the lights dim on the MunistTer, 
and during the blackout we hear soft music— 
possibly the hymn “Felix” by Mendelssohn, 


or even a suggestion of “East Side, West 
Side.” As the lights come up on the lower 


platform, the music fades, and we see a crowd « 


listening to an orator. He is speaking in his 

best campaign manner.) 

Orator: Again I say, vote for Jones, a big 
man, for a big position. He will lead this 
nation to where it should be. Money will 
flow more freely, and each of you will 
prosper, protected ‘by a leader looking out 
‘for his people. 

In the last half hour, I have given you 
many reasons, practical reasons, why you 
should vote for Jones. Now let me tell you 
why you should not vote for Christian. 

First, let me take you back twenty-two 
years ago, when Mark Christian was a 
young man. Even then he was an idealist, 
for he was one of the leaders who spent 
his time going about the country, forming 
groups to urge the people to wire congress- 
men to vote for the League of Nations. 
Theoretically, the League was a wonderful 
idea—but was it practical? No. A big no. 
Just look at our world today. A war torn 
holocaust. Even this country has been 
dragged into it. If he was so impractical 
there, what does he know about other 
things? Is that the kind of leadership you 
want? (Muttering from the crowd—‘We 
wouldn’t want that,’ “Maybe he’s not so 
good.”) : 

Before you then are two candidates for 
the highest office of this country. Which 
will you choose? Christian, the idealist? 
or Jones, the practical leader? 

(Applause from the crowd, and a few 
scattered cheers which work up to “Hur- 
rah for Jones,” “Down with Christian,” etc. 
The crowd begins to disperse. We notice a 
Younc MAN enthusiastically urging an OLD 
MAN to join the throng that is congratulating 
the speaker, as they leave the platform.) 
Younc Man: Wasn’t he wonderful? Such 


an excellent speech. And the right idea ~ 


too—we must be practical. 

Ovp Man: (Thoughtfully) I wonder. It may 
be that the idealist offers the truly prac- 
tical way. 


_Younc Man: You can’t mean that. Why 


everyone knows you have to be practical 
to get along in this world. 

Otp Man: Young man, I have lived a long 
time, and in that span I have seen some 
of yesterday’s ideals become today’s prac- 
tice. Take for instance women’s rights, 
which are gradually coming into their own. 
It is a comparatively short time that 
women have been recognized as more than 
chattel property. Now they can vote, earn a 
living, and enter the professions if they 
wish. Take slavery which was abolished 
in this country less than a hundred years 
ago. Take the public school system—the 
modern treatment of disease—a century 
ago these things, which we take for 
granted, would have been scoffed at as 
some poor dreamer’s ideal. 

Younc Man: I had not thought of it like 
that. 

Oxtp Man: The one thing which troubles me 
is that our practical ways may make us 
less dependent upon God, whom we now 
need more than ever. We boast that we 
are a hard-headed, practical people, but 
look at the world today—wars, dictators, 
class strife. And we are in danger of losing 
the ideals which will lead us upward to a 
better world. I believe that ideals are not 
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dreams, but the very essence of reality. 
Youne MAn: (slowly) I think—you could 

be right—It’s true—I begin to see—ideals 

are practical! 

(They go off, as the lights fade out. There 
is a suggestion of music, and the lights come 
up on the MINISTER.) 

Minister: The Master whom we all revere 
had the same experience—his ideals were 
jeered. But when he was reviled, he re- 
viled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not. Although his friends turned 
from him, he kept his course, and forgave 
them. 


Scene IV 


(Again the lights dim out on the Munts- 
TER, we hear the organ—the hymn, “St. 
Hilda’ by Knecht-Husband—and then in the 
darkness, we hear a heavy knocking on a 
door, as the music fades away.) 

First Voice: (excited) Marcus, Marcus— 
are you there? 

Sreconp VOICE: 
here? 

First Voice: The prophet Jesus has just been 
arrested. They’re taking him before Caia- 
phas the high priest. 2 

Seconp Voice: (amazed) Arrested already? 
Tll be right with you. Perhaps we can get 
in the court yard! 

(After just a moment, the lights come up 
on the upper platform. It is the court yard. 
Two officers are standing near the small 
fire in the center. A third officer stands near 
the doorway listening to what is going on 
inside. PETER kneels near the fire, warming 
himself. A Mat Servant comes in with 
drinks for the men.) 

First Orricer: And the so-called “prophet” 
got caught, did he? How was it managed? 

Seconp Orricer: (confidentially) I heard 
that one of his followers made a deal with 
the church elders to lead the soldiers to 
the place where Jesus was. He did—there 
was Jesus—(with a shrug) so they arrested 
him. 

First Orricer (surprised) One of his fol- 
lowers? I thought they all stuck together 
like feathers on the same bird. 

Seconp Orricer: (laughing coarsely) Not in 
Gethsemane they didn’t. They scattered as 
fast as their legs could carry them. (PETER 
stirs uneasily.) 

Maw: (who has hesitated before offering a 
drink to PETER) Why, this is one of Jesus’ 
followers! 

Peter: (looking up) You're wrong woman, 
I know him not. (And he hunches himself 
closer to the fire.) 

(There are rising murmurs from within, 
and above the sound, we hear voices shouting, 
“Let me talk” “I'll tell something.” The two 
men in center turn toward the doorway.) 
Tuirp Orricer: Why don’t they quiet down? 

I want to hear this! 

First Orricer: What are they saying? Tell 
us. 

Tuirp Orricer: I can’t hear much, but one 
man was telling about the time Jesus said 
he would destroy the Temple and build 
another—without hands—in three days. 

First Orricer: Why, I remember that. It was 
in the Temple yard, just the other day. 

Seconp Orricer: Before he does,.much 
“building” he’ll have to get out of jail! 

Tuirp Orricer: He may have to do. better 
than that. From what I’ve heard, some 
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Coming. What brings you 


people would like to see him dead! 

Seconp OFFicer: I can’t understand him. 
Even after this Jesus was warned by the 
chief priests, he kept right on with his 
preaching. The man should have known 
better than to stick around this town, with 
his followers. 

First OrFicer: (who has been looking at 
Peter, curiously) You know—I’m sure I’ve 
seen that man before. (To PrETER) You 
were one of those with Jesus, the Nazarene, 
weren’t you? 

Perer: (emphatically) Man, I was not. I 
know not this one of whom you speak. 
(The voices of the crowd within are again 

raised. Those in the court yard look eagerly 
toward the door. We hear a voice saying: 
“Art thou the Christ?” and the answer: “I 
am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power and coming 
with the clouds of heaven.” Immediately 
there is a great uproar from within, with 
shouts of “Blasphemy.” The court yard too 
is shocked.) 

THIRD OFFICER: (turning towards the others) 
Did you hear that? Putting himself on a 
level with God! 

First Orricer: A man like that ought to be 
put to death. Why he’s dangerous—making 
such claims. Some people might be stupid 
enough to believe him. 

Seconp Orricer: You needn’t worry. Caia- 
phas can silence this bragging prophet. 
First Orricer: They’d better go after his 
disciples too. No telling what they'll be 

saying. 

Seconp Orricer: I'll wager his disciples 
don’t think so much of their leader now 
that he’s been arrested. 

Tuirp OFricer: They’re probably halfway 
home now towards the shores of Gallilee. 
Of a truth, that man also was with him; 
for he is a Gallilean. 

PETER: (rising in anger) You don’t know 
what you’re talking about. Now get this 
straight—I do not know the man. 

(Just then the cock crows, PETER stops, 
stunned, and then uttering a deep cry of 
anguish, and covering his face with his hands, 
he lurches towards the outer gate. The 
crowd inside is jeering—“Prophesy, master” 
“Who struck you, blasphemer?” etc. The 
lights black out momentarily, and then as 
they come up, we see PETER kneeling on an 
empty stage. A strong white light comes from 
the side, indicating the presence of the 
Master. The organ plays a very soft musical 
background—hymn “Olivet” by Mason—to 
succeeding lines.) 


PETER: (with deep emotion) Master, forgivel 


me. 

Voice: Remember the word that I said unto 
you: A servant is not greater than his lord. 
If they persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you. (Slight pause) Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake: Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven. For so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you. 
(And the music comes up as the lights be- 

gin to fade. The choir sings softly, one verse 

of the hymn—“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 

—and the lights are out. They come up again 

on the Minister.) 

Minister: The third ingredient of Holy Week 
was tears. Who shed them? Perchance the 
common people who heard him gladly. 


Jesus loved them. He was moved with 
compassion when he saw them, for they 
were as sheep without a shepherd, mis- 
guided, exploited. Sometimes people can 
do nothing before the appalling calamities 
of life but weep, suffer in silence. 

There were tears too this week from the 
family of Jesus. Their son was to be cruci- 
fied, they knew that. His family never 
quite understood him. How unnatural they 
would have been had they not given ex- 
pression to personal sorrow or grief! There 
was, of course, something selfish in their 
love; there always is in human love. But 
God had a bigger task for the Son of Mary 
than could be encompassed within the 
interests of her family or any family. It 
was at once the grief and the glory of the 
Nazareth home that it sheltered, not only 
the Son of Mary, but the Son of Man— 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” 

And there were tears of Jesus. They 
were not expressive of personal resentment, 
bitterness, or grief, or self-pity. This is 
where divine love passes our understanding. 
This is what makes the love of Christ, 
the cross of Christ, a thing of immortal 
beauty and glory. As he looked at the 
city and wept over it, it was the city he 
was thinking of, not himself. And even on 
the cross his personal suffering was trans- 
figured by his deathless love for his tor- 
mentors—‘“Father- forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” No wonder St. 
Paul could write about the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, d 


Scene V 


(As the light on the MtnistTER dims away, 
we hear soft music—the hymn “Gethsemane” 
by Redhead, or “Allegretto” from the Sym- 
phony in A, by Beethoven—until the lights 
on the lower platform come up. Sorrowful 
people are coming through the chancel in 
small groups, and departing left and right.) 
First Man: Mark Christian was truly a great 

man. It seems that the best men die too 

soon. 
Seconp Man: How true! If he had lived, 
the test of time might have proven his 
ideals to be more practical than we 
thought. 
First Man: Even when I disagreed with 
him, I had a feeling that he might be 
right. 


* * # * * 


RST WoMAN: How cruel is this world, that 

* vill such a good man. (Bitterly) The 
assassin must be proud of himself—to 
have killed one of the finest men who ever 
lived. 

Seconp Woman: He killed our truest, most 
loyal friend—a friend who was never too 
busy to help even the lowliest. 

Tuirp Woman: He helped us, when Jim had 
no chance of getting a job, and we won- 
dered where our next meal was coming 


from. 
* * * * * 


A Man: I wish we had told him how much 
we admired and loved him. But if working 
to build a better world as he was doing 
will show my love, I, for one, will do my 
part. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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March 


: Worship Programs 


Primary 
Department 


By Irene Rockenbach* 


THEME For Marcu: The Friendly Jesus 

We continue our emphasis on friendly 
attitudes this month by directing attention 
to Jesus, the loving, helpful friend of all. 
The services culminate in the Palm Sunday 
program, when the children of Jerusalem 
joyously participated in welcoming their 
Friend to the city by waving palm branches 
and singing hosannas. 

Looking forward to Easter Sunday in 
April, we are hoping that the children may 
be led to a realization and appreciation of 
the great love of Jesus, and to express their 
appreciation in loving and helpful deeds 
toward shut-ins and others who need their 
help and friendliness. 


If you are planning to use the pictures 
mentioned in the programs, be sure to ar- 
range for them well in advance of the time 
when they will be needed. “At Home of 
Mary and Martha,” by Hofmann, “Jesus in 
the Bethany Home” by Siemradski, and 
“Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” may be 
found in most of the beginners’ and primary 
picture sets, and inexpensive prints in large 
sizes may be secured from the Perry Picture 
Company, Malden, Massachusetts. Write for 
their catalogue. 

“The Lord of Joy” by Percy Tarrant, a 
beautiful picture that merits a permanent 
place on the wall of the primary room, is 
one of a primary set of seven good pictures, 
third year, summer quarter, published by the 
Christian Board of Publication, and may be 
ordered from the publishers, Pine and Beau- 
mont Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, for $1.00. 
(This picture was used on the cover of the 
February, 1933, Journal.) 

If you wish to use palm branches on Palm 
Sunday (see suggestion in service for March 
30) they should be sent for in plenty of 
time. 


March 1 
THEME: Jesus’ Friendliness to the Sick and 
Suffering 
ACTIVITIES: 


Encourage the children to watch for signs 
of spring. On a blue frieze or border let 
them draw or paste green buds or leaves, 
pussy willows, pictures of spring birds they 
have noticed, dandelions, sprigs of forsythia, 
snowdrops, or crocuses. Perhaps on this first 
Sunday the only “sign of spring” will be the 
bright sunshine, or the raindrops that will 
melt the ice and snow. 

Begin a “Book about Jesus,” in which pic- 
tures of Jesus may be pasted, short stories 
written, or Bible verses illustrated. Pictures 
may be cut from magazines or old lesson 
leaflets. 

Learn new spring and Easter songs that 
you expect to use in the department during 
the months of March and April. 


* Deerfield, Illinois, 
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Quter Mustc: “The Raindrop,” Chopin* 


ScRIPTURE: 

“For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son.” John 3:16a. 

“He loved us, and sent his Son.” I John 
4:10b. ; 

“We love, because he first loved us.” I 
John 4:19. 
Hymn: “Jesus, 

dren’ 2, 10 
Prayer: Dear God, we thank thee for Jesus, 

for the stories we hear and the songs 

we sing about him, Help us to be more like 
him, kind and loving and helpful to all 
who need us. Amen. 
Sonc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus””**** 
Srory: 


Friend of Little Chil- 


THE MAN AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


Beside one of the gates of the city of 
Jerusalem called the “sheep gate,” because 
sheep and cattle were driven into the city 
through that gate, there was a large pool of 
water, cut out of the rock, which was called 
the Pool of Bethesda. At certain times the 
water in this pool moved, probably caused 
by the bubbling up of a spring at the bottom 
of the pool, and people bathed in it. Some 
said that an angel moved the waters, and 
they believed that whoever stepped into the 
water first when it was bubbling would be 
cured of any disease. Many sick, blind and 
lame people came from miles around, and 
waited for the water to bubble, so that they 
might try to get in first. There were so many 
that five porches were built around the pool, 
so that the poor unfortunate people could 
wait, sheltered from the sun and rain. 

One day Jesus came into the city by the 
sheep gate. He noticed the people waiting on 
the porches, and went over to speak kindly 
to them. He noticed one poor old man lying 
on a mat, crippled so badly that he could 


not walk. Every morning, day after day, he: 


was carried to the porch and every evening 
taken back to his home, but never had he 
been able to get into the water first when 
it moved. 

Jesus knew that the man had been crip- 
pled and in great pain for many years, and 
he said to him kindly, “Would you like to 
be healed?” The old man answered sadly, 
“There is no one to help me into the pool 
when the water is troubled, and while I am 
coming, someone steps in before me.” 

Jesus, the friend of the helpless and suf- 
fering, pitied the old man, and holding out 
his hand to help him up, said, “Rise, take 
up thy mat, and walk.” The man looked up 
in amazement, and when he saw that Jesus 
really meant it, he sat up, and, grasping 
Jesus’ hand, he slowly rose to his feet. He 
took one step—yes, it was true—he could 
walk! He stooped to roll up his mat, and 


1 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian Board 


of Publication, Philadelphia. 
2 Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Mass. 


8 First Book in Hymns and Worship, Thomas, Abing- 
don Press, New York. 

4 Song Friends for Younger Children, Blashfield, The 
Vaile Co. Rock Island, Ill. 

5 Song and Play for Children, 
Boston, Mass. 

6 Worship and Conduct Songs 
Primaries, Presbyterian 


Richmond, Va. 


The Pilgrim. Press, 


for Beginners and 
Committee of. Publication, 


walked out of the porch, through the sheep 
gate, and into the city. 

The people who were watching knew how 
long the man had been crippled and helpless, 
and. wondered, asking each other, “Who is 
this that hath done this thing?” When they 
turned to see who it was that had healed the 
old man, Jesus had hurried away into the 
city. A few days later, Jesus met the old 
mati in the Temple and knew him. He spoke 
kindly to him, and said, “Try to live right. 
Do the things that are pleasing to God, our 
Father.” The man looked into Jesus’ strong, 
kind face, and saw that he cared very much, 
and he knew that God cared for him, too. 

Mt Seaee 
Sone: “Being True” 
OFFERING SERVICE 


March 8 


Tueme: Jesus’ Friendliness to Tired and 
Hungry People 
ACTIVITIES: 


Listen to reports on signs of spring. Work 
on the border begun last Sunday. 

Cut out pictures for the “Book about Jesus” 
and write verses and stories to illustrate the 
pictures. 

Conversation about Easter. Plan Easter ac- 
tivities, such as a visit or gift to an old 
people’s home or to a shut-in in the commu- 
nity. Easter baskets may be made of small 
boxes or baking cups covered with crepe 
paper, with a handle of light cardboard at- 
tached with brads. The baskets may be filled 
with small Easter candies. Decorated match 
boxes or envelopes may be filled with flower 
seeds, to be given to shut-ins. k 

Plan to buy an Easter lily, or other spring 
flowering plant, for the department room, 
to be placed in the church sanctuary later 
for the Easter service, or taken to someone 
who is ill. A special box may be placed 
on the table to receive money offerings to 
pay for the plant. 

Practice spring and Easter songs. 


Quter Music: “Worship” Barnes* 
Hymn: “A Prayer to Jesus” 
ScRIPTURE: 
“Be ye kind, one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another.” Ephesians 4:32a 
“A friend loveth at all times.” Proverbs 
Vira 


ConvERSATION: Encourage the children to 
tell what they expect of a friend, and 
what their friends may be expected to do 
for them. Let them relate special instances 
of friendliness which they have experi- 
enced. 

Sone: “Be Ye Kind, One to Another’ 

PoEM: 

Tue Kinpty Jesus* 

Jesus was so kind and gentle 

As he walked along his way 


That the sick and blind and helpless 
Followed him about each day. 


And they asked, “Please, Jesus, help us, 
Heal us of our ills, we pray,” 
Then he stopped and touched and blessed 
them, 
And sent them cured upon their way. 


TUsed by permission of author. 
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Eagerly five thousand persons 
Followed him to hear him preach, 

} But he had not food to give them, 

Surely not enough to reach. 


So he took two little fishes 
And five loaves of barley bread, 

Blessed them and increased their number 
Until everyone was fed. 


Jesus liked to gather children 
Close about him, long ago, 
To hold them in his arms and bless them 
Just because he loved them so. 
Laura B, Dietz 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
Story: 5 


Jesus FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


One day, a long time ago Jesus stepped out 
of a boat on the shore of the blue sea of 
Galilee and saw a great crowd of people 
waiting, and others still coming. Jesus felt 
sorry for them. He had come across the lake 
to be alone and rest, but these people were 
unhappy, some were sick, and all were tired 
and discouraged. They needed friendliness 
and help. As he passed among them, he spoke 
to everyone kindly, and by word and touch 
healed and comforted them. He climbed the 
green hillside near the lake to a higher 
spot, and the Bible tells us that when the 
crowd was gathered before him, he “spake 
unto them of the kingdom and taught them 
many things.” 

The long bright hours of sunshine passed, 
and the evening was at hand. It was sum- 
mer, and the nights were warm. The people 
could sleep out-of-doors, or in tents, but 
they had no food. Jesus’ disciples drew near 
to him, and said quietly, “This is a lonely 
place, there are no houses or stores, and the 
day is far passed. Send the people away, 
so that they may go to the villages and buy 
bread.” 

Jesus said, “But some of them have come 
a long way. If I send them away hungry, 
they may faint by the wayside. Give ye 
them to eat.” 

“Tt would take a great deal to feed so 
many,” said Philip, “two hundred pennyworth 
of bread would not be enough so that every 
one of them could have a little.” 

“There is a lad here,” said Andrew, “who 
has five barley loaves, and two small fishes, 
but what is that among so many?” 

Jesus asked Andrew to bring the boy to 
him, and when the lad stood before him 
with his basket of lunch, Jesus asked the 
people to come near, and be seated on the 
green grass. The disciples arranged them in 
groups, with spaces for walking about among 
them. When all were seated, Jesus took the 
loaves and the fishes, and breaking the food 
up in small pieces, he gave thanks to God, 
and gave the food to his disciples to pass 
out to the people. 

There were more than five thousand men, 
women and children, all seated in bright 
groups on the green hillside, with their 
cloaks of blue, red and yellow, their brown 
faces turned toward Jesus. As the disciples 
walked among them their eager hands were 
held out, and thanks given for the food. 
Can you imagine the excited hum of conversa- 
tion that rose from the crowd as they sat 
eating and wondering where the food came 
from? 

After all the people had been served, and 
everyone had enough, the disciples gathered 
up the broken pieces of bread and fish that 
were left, so that nothing might be wasted, 
and there were twelve baskets full. 

Then Jesus told the people to go back to 
their homes before the darkness came upon 
them, and they obeyed, streaming down the 


February, 1942 


OSs many things / 


It takes so many things to make Church 
Schools the power they ought to be in the 
lives of boys and girls. It takes trained 
leaders and teachers, willing, cooperative 
parents, interested learners, AND ma- 
terials which are based on the Bible and 
gtaded to the age capacities of the students. 
Of all of these ingredients for success, 
lesson materials which are adequate are 
the easiest to obtain. 


Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons are the result of careful study 
and planning; they are Bible-grounded, and Christ-centered. They are ef- 
fective because they are educationally sound and broadly Christian. Ask 
us to send you our free 32-page booklets describing Westminster Graded 
Lessons and giving lesson outlines for 1942, Send to 925-J Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for Teaching the Word of Ged to Chil- 
dren, (Nursery through Junior) or Teaching the Word of God to Youth, 
(Intermediate through Adult). 


Vee inkbor Hated: Lessons: 


hillside in the light of the setting sun, happy 
and satisfied. 


Prayer: Dear God, we are glad to know 
that Jesus cares when people are tired, 
and hungry, and unhappy, and that we 
can tell him about it, and feel comforted. 
Help us to be kind and loving and helpful 
to those who need it, as Jesus was. Amen. 

Sone: “Once Upon a Hillside’®* (Sung to 
the children) 

OFFERING SERVICE 


March 15 


THEme: When Jesus Was Company 
ACTIVITIES: 

Continue work on the spring border during 
the pre-session period, and on the “Book 
about Jesus.” 


Qutrer Music: “The Wind Whispers” by 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine camforts sel 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have yous choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefull 
furnished rooms, all wit 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet. yet 
te) 


Curry within > saioutss che shop- 
ing district. Trained supes- 
SCRIPTURE: Sia to entertain your ‘chi 


dren. New low rates make the 


“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 
Genesis 8:22 
Hymn: “Nature’s Easter Story””® 
Prayer: We are glad, dear God, that spring 

is coming. We are happy to know that the 

birds will soon return from the southland, 
and that the flowers will awaken from their 
long winter’s sleep. Thank you for eyes 
to see and ears to hear the lovely things 


8 When the Little Child Wants to Sing, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 

® Song Stories for the Sunday School, Patty S. Hill, 
ClaytonsF. Summy Co., Chicago. 

10From The Mayflower. Used by permission of the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 


Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double * Se SSaP $3.50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Gsorcs H. Newton, Manager 


around us. Amen. 
Porm: 


How Tuey Know” 


Underneath the snow and ice, 
How, do you suppose, 

Every sleeping bulb and seed 
Some way surely knows 

It is time to wake and grow 
After winter’s sleep; 

And, though March winds loudly blow, 
Out they soon must peep. 


All the brown buds on the trees 
Into leaves unfold, 

Pussy willows, soft and gray, 
Do not mind the cold. 

Like the birds that come again, 
At the spring’s first call, 

All things hear the Father’s voice, 
For he loves them all. 


Loutse M. OGLEVEE 


Picture TALK: 


Show the picture “At Home of Mary and 
Martha” by Hofmann, or “Jesus in the Beth- 
any Home” by Siemradski. 

This is a picture of a home to which Jesus 
loved to come when he was tired and wanted 
rest and quiet. How happy Mary and Martha 
must have been to have Jesus in their home 
as a guest, and when they knew he was 
coming, how they must have bustled about 
getting ready for him! When you expect 
company at your house, what do you do to 
get ready for your guests? The picture shows 
that Jesus has arrived, and Martha is very 
busy with the dinner preparations. She 
wants Jesus to have the very best that she 
can give him. Mary is sitting at his feet, 
listening to what he says. Perhaps he is 
telling her about his work of teaching and 
healing. We are glad to know that he 
could spend a little while in this friendly 
home. 


Sone: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
Story: ‘ 


WHEN Jesus CAME TO PETER’s HOUSE 


Peter, who was one of Jesus’ disciples, or 
helpers, lived in the city of Capernaum. His 
wife’s mother—the grandmother of the fam- 
ily—lived with Peter and his family. She 
was very ill, and although Peter’s wife nursed 
her tenderly, and did everything she could 
for her, her mother grew no better, but tossed 
and turned feverishly on her bed. 

One Sabbath day the grandmother seemed 
to be very ill indeed, and Peter’s wife was 
greatly troubled, wondering what she could 
do to help her. “I wish Peter were here,” 
she said to herself, and looking down the 
street, she saw him coming home from the 
synagogue church, and with him came 
Andrew, his brother, and someone else. 
It was Jesus, the greatly beloved friend 
and teacher. Jesus was always welcome in 
Peter’s house, and today Peter’s wife was 
overjoyed to see him. 

“T shall ask him to heal my mother,” she 
said to herself, as she waited for her hus- 
band and his guests to draw near. Jesus 
saw at once as he looked into her face that 
she was worried about something, and he 
felt sorry for her, as she told him about 
her trouble. 

“Come and see my mother,” she begged, 
“she is so very ill, and seems to be burning 
up with fever.” Going into her room, Jesus 
stood beside the sick woman’s bed, and 
taking her hot hand, bade the fever leave 
her. Immediately she rose, and felt so 
much better that she insisted on helping 
Peter’s wife prepare the dinner for the 
company. 

What a happy household that was, as the 
grandmother, now well and strong, moved 
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about among them, helping to serve the 
family meal. 


Hymn: “Being True” 
OFFERING SERVICE 


March 22 


THEME: Jesus, the Friend of Children 
ACTIVITIES: 


Work on the “Book about Jesus” and add 
“signs of spring” which the children have 
brought or tell about to the spring border. 

Work on Easter gifts for shut-ins. 

Practice Easter songs and make plans for 
the Easter service. 


Quiet Music: “Spring Song’”* Mendelssohn 
ScRIPTURE: 


“For lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
has come.” Songs of Solomon 2:11, 12 


Sone: “Lo,: the Winter Is Past’”* 

Prayer: We thank thee, O God, for Jesus, 
the friend of children. We are glad that 
the story of how he called little children 
to him long ago is in the Bible. We like 
to know that he put his arms around the 
children, and blessed them. Amen. 

Hymn: “Tell Me The Stories of Jesus” 

Picture TaLk: “The Lord of Joy” by Percy 
Tarrant 


What are the children in this picture 
doing? Do you think that Jesus is teaching 
them a new game? Why do you think so? He 
has his arm around one of the boys who 
seems to be blowing on a small flute. Per- 
haps the boy is giving the signals in the 
game. I can see a mother watching in the 
background. She is carrying a water jar, 
and a little child is sitting at her feet. 
Perhaps he is too shy to join in’ the game. 

This picture was painted by an artist 
named Percy Tarrant. Why do you think the 
artist called it “The Lord of Joy”? Does it 
make you happy to think that Jesus liked to 
watch the children play? We know that he 
loves the children, for the. Bible tells us so. 
He said, “Let the children come to me. ... 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” And 
that means all children, everywhere. 


Hymn: “The Children’s Friend” * *° 
Srory: “Jesus and the Children’™ 
An Easter LITAany: 


The leader may want to suggest making up 
an Easter Psalm or litany. The refrain could 
be the chorus of the familiar hymn “Rejoice, 
Ye Pure in Heart.” Follow the suggestions 
of the children, writing the words on the 
blackboard as it is composed. When finished 
it may read something like this: 

O God, our loving Father, we thank thee 

For the springtime, the flowers and the 

birds, 

For the bright 

rains. 
Refrain: “Rejoice, rejoice, 
thanks and sing.”- 
O God, our loving Father, we thank thee 

For Jesus, and songs and music that make 

us think of him, 

For the stories that tell of his kindness 

and his love for little children, 
Refrain 
O God, our loving Father, we thank thee 
For the Easter message of the springtime 
That Jesus lives, and because he lives, we 
shall live also. 
Refrain . 


sunshine and the spring 


rejoice, give 


OFFERING SERVICE 


March 29 (Palm Sunday) 


THEME: The Children of Jerusalem Welcom- 
ing Their Friend 
ACTIVITIES : 


If the “Book about Jesus” has been com- 
pleted, plans may be made to give it to a 
shut-in, or send it to a mission school or 
another department in the church school. 

The children will be busy completing the 
Easter gifts, baskets or boxes. It may be 
planned to take all or some of the’ children 
in automobiles to visit an old people’s home 
or to see a shut-in on Easter Sunday, while 
their parents are attending the church serv- 
ice. They may sing their Easter songs and 
recite Easter Scripture. An Easter story may 
be told to the children and the people 
they have come to visit. The gifts they 
have made, flowers, or colored Easter eggs 
may be presented at this time. 

Have a palm in the primary room, if pos- 
sible, or palm branches. (If the leader has 
a friend in California or in Florida, she 
may arrange to have palm branches sent 
to her at a low cost.) 


Quter Music: “When His Salvation Bring- 
ing’ Berthold Tours 
ScRIPTURE: 


“We love, because he first loved us.” I 
John 4:19 

“Hosanna, hosanna, blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” Matthew 
21:9b 


Sone: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear’”® 

PraYER: Dear God, our Father, we thank 
thee for this day which thou hast made. 
We thank thee for the out-of-doors. When 
we see the new green grass growing, the 
little leaves coming out on the branches 
of the trees, and the spring flowers bursting 
into bloom, we remember that this is thy 
world, and thou hast made it. We thank 
thee for Jesus, for his kindness and his 
helpfulness. Amen. 

Sone: “The Children’s Friend’* { 

Tue Easter Lirany prepared last Sunday. 
(If the children have not memorized, let 
it be read from the blackboard.) 

Sone: “Nature’s Easter Story’” ° 

LEADER: 


On my way to church this morning, I met 
people coming home from another church, 
and they were carrying palm branches. Can 
you tell me why? Yes, this is Palm Sunday. 
Why do we call it Palm Sunday? (Tell the 
story of Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem.) I like to think that the children who 
went to see Jesus with their mothers a short 
time before were again among the crowds 
who waved palm branches and welcomed him 
to the city on that first Palm Sunday. And it 
may be that the old man who was healed 
at the pool of Bethesda was there, and 
many of the others to whom he had been 
kind. (The picture “Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem” may be shown by the leader in making 
this brief explanation.) 


Sonc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” (Verse 
beginning “Into the city I’d follow”) 

Prayer: We are so glad, O God, that the 
children long ago made Jesus happy by 
waving palm branches and singing praises 
as they followed him into the city. Help us 
to remember that we, too, may please him 
by being kind and loving, and doing the 
things that he would have us do. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE. 


11 The Story Shop, Mary C, Odell, The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. Also available in most beginners and 
primary courses, and many books. 
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Junior 
Department 
By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


Tueme For Marcu: The Friendly Jesus 


For the Leader 


Juniors respond enthusiastically to success 
and admire the competent person. Since this 
month ends with the stories of Palm Sunday 
and Easter it might be well to confront your 
pupils with the wonder of a peasant, un- 
known and untrained, who in less than three 
years started a chain of thought and circum- 
stance that literally turned the world upside 
down. Other great leaders, nations, organiza- 
tions have come and gone, while his influ- 
ence has steadily grown. Our tendency now 
is to judge the great of the earth by their 
use of or opposition to the principles he 
formulated; and even those not his followers 
admit the truth and power of his teaching. 
Until this wonder fills our own hearts and 
minds we cannot adequately lead in worship 
centering about the name of Jesus. 

However, at the end of his earthly life 
Jesus had apparently done nothing to war- 
rant this great influence. His contacts with 
people had been simple, direct and personal 
—he liked them, and they liked him. No 
vast plans or programs were evolved by Jesus 
and his friends. They only learned from him 
how to live with and love and help each 
other. They achieved ‘the courage and con- 
fidence of men at home in the universe 
through fellowship with a Father-God. They 
saw the word “brotherhood” begin to take 
on meaning, and a world-wide purpose. 

To set the scene for the services of the 
‘month, have in evidence the best pictures 
available of Jesus as the center of groups of 
people—his family, the Temple leaders, the 
disciples, children, the sick or sorrowful. 
Suitable hymns and instrumental selections 
may be found in Singing Worship (s) ;* 
Hymns for Junior Worship (h);* and Mu- 
sical Moments in Worship (m) ;* each desig- 
nated by the initial given here. In these sery- 
ices a certain amount of advance preparation 
is necessary. Make provision for the use of 
juniors in both planning and presentation. 


March 1 


THEemeE: At Home in His World 

PretupE: “O Jesulein sifiss, O Jesulein 
mild’—Bach (h) 

INTRODUCTION TO THEME: by a junior 


When Jesus was a boy, he was at home 

In all his world. The hills of Nazareth 

And all their trees and flowers, birds and 
beasts, 

Were known to him. In the carpenter shop 

The worn tools knew his hand. The storied 
words 

On precious rolls in home and synagogue 

Had been well learned. But best of all 

He knew and loved the folk of Nazareth— 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York. 

1 Singing Worship by Edith Lovell Thomas, The 
Abingdon Press, 1935. , 

2 Hymns for Junior Worship, The Westminster Press, 
1940. 

3 Musical Moments in Worship, by 
Thomas, The Abingdon Press, 1935. 


February, 1942 


Edith Lovell 


And from them he learned well the ways of 
life. 


Hymn Response: “We Would See Jesus” 
(first verse) 


It is possible to use the same hymn at this 
point in the service throughout the five weeks, 
using a different verse each week as a re- 
sponse. Others which may be used in this way 
are: “A Workman in a Village Home” (s) 
“My Master Was a Worker” (s) 


Scripture: Luke 2:42-52 Comment by 
Leader—In these words you have had a 
picture of the many interests of Jesus— 
his love of his land, his desire to learn, his 
place in the family. But back of this brief 
story there must have been many other 
things he noticed and remembered. Let us 
think of them together. 


Srory: 


THe TEMPLE AND THE STREET 


When Jesus was a boy in Nazareth, he 
liked best of all to climb up into the hills 
until he could see far away the sparkling 
plue sea, and below in the valley the roads 
where caravans and bands of soldiers trav- 
eled to far lands. As he looked southward to 
the mountains he could almost imagine he 
saw the great walled city of Jerusalem, and 
the white and gold walls and towers of the 
Temple, where he longed most of all to go. 
Each year when the time came for people 
from all over the land to gather there for 
worship, Jesus would say. “May I go this 
time?” And each year would come the re- 
ply, “When you are full-grown, you may 
come with us.” When the travelers returned 
Jesus loved to sit with the groups gathered 
in the marketplace, or on the roof at dusk, 
to hear tales of the great columns, the wise 
teachers, the beautiful golden altar. And at 
last the time came, when, grown tall and 
strong, Jesus made the trip to Jerusalem 
with his parents. 

It was spring, and a gay and happy time— 
beautiful with the colorful patterns of wild 
flowers and the song of birds; warm with 
friendly greetings along the road, and voices 
singing, and blazing campfires. On the third 
day, as they climbed a steep hill, the road 
turned suddenly, and before them lay Jeru- 
salem. How beautiful it was, with the great 
stone walls and gleaming white houses, and 
the templed hill shining in the sun! The 
voices of the travelers rang out triumphantly, 
“Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord? and who shall stand in His holy 
place?” 

By the city gate sat a blind beggar, hun- 
gry and tired and seeking alms. The eager 
travelers pushed him aside as they pressed 
toward the Temple. Jesus pulled at his 
father’s sleeve, “Cannot someone help him?” 
he asked. “No, he will always be blind be- 
cause of his sins,” came the reply. As they 
walked through the narrow streets the beauty 
seen from the hill had disappeared. Dirt and 
filth lined the roadway, children quarreled in 
doorways, men argued and shouted in the 
marketplace. And everywhere were the beg- 
gars, lame, blind and leprous; in rags; and so 
hungry and thin they seemed but skin and 
bones. Jesus could hardly believe it. Was 
this the beautiful city of which he had 
dreamed? As they hurried along he thought, 
“Even Nazareth is more beautiful. The hills 
are clean and the air sweet, and no one is 
hungry or sick.” 

But at last he forgot the ugly sights for 
they came to the steps of the Temple. All 
shining white and gleaming gold it towered 
above them. At the top of the steps sounded 
the voices of choirs and the silver trumpets 
of the priests as they tended the altar. But 


even as Jesus’ heart beat hard with joy he 
saw again the sick and lame and blind on 
the Temple steps. Here, too, he heard the 
noise of quarreling men as they bargained 
for lambs and doves for the sacrifice. But 
far within was real beauty and quiet and 
peace. The boy was soon absorbed in the 
service, with its music and incense and the 
altar afire. He watched with caught breath 
the great curtain, behind which only the 
priests could go into the Holy of Holies. 

As they went out from the inner court, 
Jesus was very quiet. “There are so many 
wise men here,” he said thoughtfully, “surely 
some of them will find a way to make every- 
thing like it is in the Temple, that people 
may be strong and happy, and not fight and 
cheat.” 

“Tt is harder to do that in cities,” an- 
swered Joseph. “Where people are crowded 
together it is hard to avoid quarreling, and 
on these dark narrow streets they cannot 
seem to prevent hunger and sickness. Let us 
pray that people everywhere may come to 
know the peace and beauty of the Temple, 
my son.” 

Jesus looked back at the shining Temple 
and then down into the darkness of the city. 
“T’ll say that prayer every day,” he thought, 
“but someone will change it all, somehow, 
I am sure, Jehovah will show us the way.” 
And as he walked along, head high, the 
words of Jehovah to another lad rang in his 
ears: “Be strdng; and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee, withersoever thou 
goest.” 


Prayer: (by leader or junior) Our Father, 
help us to know our world, and to be 
friends with everything in it. Help us to 
see the good and the bad of it, and to find 
the wisdom and courage to change those 
things which should be changed. Amen. 

PRAYER Response: “He Prayeth Best Who 
Loveth Best” (h) ; “Hear Us, Our Father” 
(s); “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 
(h)—Negro spiritual; or “There’s a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy” (s) 


Tue SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Leader—On that visit to the Temple, Jesus 
saw some work to do, and made up his 
mind someday to help in the doing of it. 
So those of us who want to live in his 
way try to do something about it. First, 
we give of our possessions to help those 
in need. Second, we give our time and 
our talents to use in his work. As our 
offering is received, let us think of ways 
in which we can help make this world a 
better place for everyone. 

The Offering is received during quiet 
music 

Offering Prayer—(to be used throughout 
the month) Our Father, bless our gifts 
of money, of ‘time and of work. Help 
us to grow as Jesus did, in strength and 
wisdom and helpfulness, that our gifts 
may also grow and do more to make thy 
kingdom come on earth. Amen 

Response—‘“Bless Thou the Gifts” (h) Al- 
ternative hymns for offering response: 
“T Would be True” (second verse) (h) ; 
“Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be” (h) ; 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” (h)— 
Negro spiritual: or “Dear Lord, We Give 
Our Youth to Thee” (h) 

Poem: If there is time, the offering service 
should be followed by a brief reading from 
Gentlemen—The King! by John Oxen- 
ham, chosen for its relation to the theme 
of the day. 

CLosinc Hymn: “The Growing Jesus” (s) 
Alternative hymns for use at this point in 

the service or during the month are: 
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very hard* 

Prayer: (by leader: of 2 junior) Our Father, 

help us to be thankful for bemg spared 

many hardships and tials. Help us to be 
careful not to despise other people 


some by that of others. Bat they need the 
help we can give them with eur money and 
work. Let us think of them es we bring ou 


offering. 

Reception of Offering 

Ofenng Preyer, a= siven in previous serv- 
ice 

Cherad Response, 2= chosen 
Por anp Crostrse Hywe: if desired 


March 29 


Tuer: Glory io Him that Cometh < 

Perot: “Relisieso™ (m) by Chepm 

Ixteoptuction ro Toews: by leader or a 
cae 

Tm three shart years he made a host of 
friends. 

Seme he had taught and healed. And there 
were twelve 

Who worked with him as brothers. When, 


one spring 

He came to Jerusalem for the Psssover 

etd planned a way to show him all their 
re. 


Cast fewers and brenches down before his 


feet, 
And shouting bere him. te the city gate; 
“Hesanna! Hosanna te the King!” 
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and help children. 

First jumior: Jesus seid: “I wes an bon 
gered and ye gave me meat: and I was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink: I was 2 
stranzer and ye took me in; naked and ye 
clothed me* 

Second junior: And so we have neighber- 
———- the Community Chest, the Selve- 
rare 

- Thanks he to God for all who help 
ae 

First junior: Jesus said. “I wes sick and 
ye Visited me*~ 

Second jumier: And so we have dociors 
and district nurses. hospitals and clinics. 
Ali: Thanks he te Ged for all whe work 
for health. 

First jumior: Jesus said: “I wes m prison 
and ye came unto me~ 
Second jumior: And so we have prison 
chaplams. 2nd parele beards, and special 
courts for children. 

All: Thanks be to God fer all whe help 
people Hive better Hives. 

First junior: Jesus said: “Ge ye therefore 
and teach all mafiens . . . to observe all 


things: whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Second junior: And so we have missionary 
—- doctors, ministers. 
> Thanks be to Ged for these who take 
the etn world as their neighbors. 


Prayer: (by leader or 2 junior) Our Father. 
we pray on this day thet we may iollow 
Jesus 2s cur leader and kine: that we may 
mever desezt him when trouble comes; that 
we may follow all his commands te be 
true neighbors io all im need of any Kind. 
Amen. 


Pesyver Response, as chosen 
Tee Srmvice oF OFFEznye: 

Leader: A= we brig our ofeime this day. 
let us think of & as did these people who 
browsht thei clock: and flowers and 
branches to cast down before Jesus: 2s a 
very real sift tg him. 

Reception of Offering 

Oferime Preyer, as siven Mm service for 
March I 

Choral Response. as chosen 
Porm asp Crosrye Hywy_ if desired 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Mae Sigler* 


Teme ror Marcs: We Foillew Jesus, Our 

Friend 

4im: Te make the personality of Jems. 
the Christ, so real f@ intermedistes that they 
will decide te follew him and become mem- 
bers of his church. If they are already 
members ef the church. the Lenten period 
should be a time of evaluating their lives 
in the Heht of Christ’s Hie. The March wer- 
ship services are planned so that the les 
Sanday in March, Palm Sunday, will he 
Decision Day in the intermediate department. 
Seme churches use Palm Sunday as Decision 
Day and Easter as the day for coming inte 


may he held followme Easter, a 
mediates received inte full membership in 
Children’s Day. In other churches the prepsra- 
tory class is held dure Lent end new mem- 
bers taken in en Palm Sunday or Easter. As 
an intermediate leader you must fit inte the 


Whe decides to be tee frends of Fea the 
Chris. 
Motien Pictures 


First Sundey, A Centar Nosiewan— 
2 reels, 1 min. $6.00 Distributed by Bell 


* Seperimtendent ef Intermediate Department, Triz- 
Ry Methediae Church, Nebraska. 


& Howell, 1201 Larchmont Ave. Chicaso. 
Based om incident mentioned in John 4:46 

53. When the son of the nobleman hecomes 
cake il, the Istter is persuaded to ask 
Jesus help. even though he had previously 
seafied st Jesus as 2 teacher. The healing of 
bis son makes the neblemzn a follower of 
Jesus. Or, as aliergsiec. A Mouisrey oF Heat- 
me, 1 red, Slant. $235. Disitihaied by 
Hermon Foundation, 140 Nassau S_ New 
York Gity. and Ideal Pictures Corp. 28 E. 
Eichth St_ Chicase. Jesus at the home of 
Peter's motherinlaw heals the lame and 
the blind. He is criticized by the Pharisees 
for healing on the Sabbath. The picture 
closes with 2 scene in which Paka restores 
spititual health to 2 woman whe comes te 
him, asking forsiveness of her sins. 

Second Sunder, Tse Srom¥ oF THE ProarE 
ear Son? reels. (22 min.) 16 mm. Sound. 
$6.00. Distributed by Bell & Howell. Jens 
teaches the meanings af God's leve through 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Alternate. 
A Couwwrmrsmper Tsscoee—I reel (15 min). 
16 mm. Seat $225 Distributed by Har- 
mon Foundation. Scenes of the Palestinian 
countryside are used ie illustrate some of 
Jesus’ teachings in which he drews his illus 
tratiens from the Hife of His day. 

Thiré Sanday. Houss oF Tatar, Part E 
1 reel. 16 mm. Silent. $2.35. Distributed by 
Harmen Foundation. Jexas end the disciples 
celebrate the Last Supper, and then retire 
to the Garden ef Gethsemane where Jesus 


Lent: 25 per cent increase 


the events of the First Easter, and closes 
with the scenes in which Jesus appears in 
a humble present-dsey heme. 


March 1 
Tueme: We fellew Jesus, a friend whe 
preyed 
Wosser Cents: 
Two new white candles, ene en either 


by e from Hale, Cushman 
and Flint, 116 Newbery S.. Basten, sue 
11% by Ti, unframed, price $1.00, ples 
postage: oF in 


Hofmann, would be suitable. If you wish 
to use the same worship center all during 
March, the picture, “The Son of Man,” 
by Warner E. Sallman, would be excellent. 
It is obtainable in all sizes from your de- 
nominational publishing house. Size, 14 by 
17, sepia, $1.00 plus postage. (This was 
used on the cover of the Journal for May, 
1938.) 

Pretupe: “Nocturne, Opus 37, No. 1,” by 

Chopin 
Catt to Worsuip: O come, let us worship 

God, our Heavenly Father. Let us be 

quiet and try to Jearn the true meaning 

of real prayer. 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 

CanpLe LicHTING CEREMONY: Two inter- 
mediates light the candles while the leader 
says, (1) We light this candle to signify 
the human side of Jesus’ life. (2) We 
light this candle to signify the divine side 
of Jesus’ life. 

INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 

In January we thought about Jesus, a boy 
of about your age, as he grew in wisdom, 
and stature, and in favor with God and 
man. In February we thought about how 
the ideals of the grown-up Jesus had influ- 
enced our country. Now let us think about 
how Jesus, our personal friend, can help us. 
If he is to be our friend, and wé are to be 
his, then we must know him and _ try 
to understand him. Lent is a good time to 
think about Jesus. It is the period in our 
church year which corresponds to that time 
in Jesus’ life which was just before his 
death and resurrection. But the friendship 
with Jesus which we begin during Lent 
should grow warmer throughout the rest 
of our lives. 

Today our theme is Jesus, a friend who 
prayed. What do we mean by prayer? Let 
us listen to what the New Testament has 
to say about Jesus and prayer. 


MEDITATION AND ScRIPTURE: (Probably by an 
adult) ; 

The first time the new Testament tells 
us about Jesus praying is when he went 
alone into the wilderness after his baptism. 
Jesus had been in Nazareth with his family 
from the time he was twelve until he was 
thirty. He must have thought much about 
the people around him and their need. He 
must have come to know God as a Heavenly 
Father, for that is the way Jesus referred to 
God. He must have come to see that God 
had a purpose for his life. Then John ap- 
peared, baptizing people and telling them 
they must be sorry for their wrongdoings and 
turn again unto God. Jesus was baptized too, 
as a symbol of his dedication to God. Then 
ne went alone to talk to God about his 
ife. 

(Tell the story of the temptation in the 
wilderness as found in Matthew 4:1-11. 
The Story of the Bible by Bowie has a good 
interpretation of this story.) 

When Jesus came back to his life among 
people he had conquered his desire to lead 
people, either by giving them what they 
needed in food or clothing or wealth, or by 
being their military leader. Also, he knew 
God’s purpose for his life and had dedi- 
cated himself to that purpose. Furthermore, 
he fully realized that God could not make 
it easy for him. God could only give him 
spiritual strength to do what he must do. 
Truly, Jesus. had talked to God. He had 
prayed. This is only one of the many times 
that we read of Jesus going away alone to 
pray. 

INTERMEDIATE: Jesus went alone to pray after 
he had spent his strength in teaching 
people. (Reads Matthew 14:23; Mark 6: 
46.) 
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INTERMEDIATE: Jesus went alone to pray after 
he had healed people. (Reads Mark 1:35, 
36.) 

INTERMEDIATE: When Jesus was praying he 
became as a different person; the Bible 
speaks of the transfiguration of Jesus. 
(Luke 9:28.) 

What did prayer mean to Jesus? The 
complete answer to that question would come 
only after much study, but we do know that 
whenever Jesus wanted to know more about 
God’s plan for him and for the world, or 
when he needed strength to carry on the 
work God had given him, Jesus went alone 
to pray. 

How SHALL WE Pray? 

If we are to be friends of Jesus, we too 
shall need to learn to pray. Jesus went 
away alone, to talk to God. We shall need 
to find some place where we may be alone. 
Jesus went where it was quiet. We cannot 
talk to anyone if the radio is blaring or if 
noise drowns out our thoughts and words. 
We shall need to find a quiet place. A mod- 
ern poet has captured the idea of finding 
God in quiet places in his poem. (Read “God 
of Silent Places” on page 18.) 

Jesus’ prayer was not asking God for 
clothes to wear, or popularity with those 
around him, or ability to win a contest, in- 
tellectual or physical. Our prayers must 
not be that kind either. Our prayers, like 
those of Jesus, must be a fellowship with 
God, our Heavenly Father. 

When the disciples asked Jesus to teach 
them to pray, Jesus gave them a pattern for 
prayer. Let us pray it together, thinking 
of its meaning as we pray. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

Hymn: “Dear Lord, Who Sought at Dawn of 
Day” 

BeNnepicTIon: Now may the spirit of Jesus, 
the Son of God, be with us as we learn to 
pray to his and our Heavenly Father. 
Amen. 


March 8 


TuemMe: We follow Jesus, the great physi- 
cian. i 


PreLupE: “But the Lord is Mindful of His ° 


Own,” by Mendelssohn 
WorsuHip CENTER: 


Two white candles on either side of a 
picture. “The Healer” by Copping, obtain- 
able from the New York Sunday School 
Commission, 416 Lafayette St., New York 
City, price $1.00, including postage, would 
be a good picture. Or you may wish to con- 
tinue to use Sallman’s “The Son of Man.” 


Catt To WorsuiP: Stanza four of the hymn 
“We Would See Jesus” 

Hymn: “Galilee, Bright Galilee” 

CanpLeE LicHTinc CEREMONY: See worship 
service March 1 

INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 


Last Sunday we ‘thought about Jesus 
and the strength he gained through prayer. 
On this second Sunday in Lent let us con- 
sider one of the many ways in which he 
used that strength. He did not use it for his 
own pleasure. He did use it to help the 
sick become well. If we are to be Jesus’ 
followers we must be concerned about using 
our abilities—even if it be only the ability 
to bring a smile to someone’s face—to help 
the sick and distressed of the world. There 
will be many opportunities for us to. do 


1 All hymns in these services may be found in The 
New Hymnal for American Youth. 


that, and perhaps some day some of us will 
be physicians and nurses. Our churches have 
always built hospitals for the sick. Around 
this world the followers of Jesus are work- 
ing to help people who are ill or wounded. 
Let us bow our heads in silent prayer for the 
sick of the world, the sick in body, the sick 
in mind, the sick of heart. 


NaTHAN SEES JESUS, THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


I shall never forget that day as long as 
I live. It was my twelfth birthday., When 
father told me I could have the day for 
myself it took me only a second to decide 
that I would spend my birthday at the lake. 
We lived in Capernaum by the Sea of Galilee 
but we were so busy in the shop that I did 
not often get to go out by the lake. How 
I loved its quiet beauty! I did not tell my 
friends, Jacob and Levi, that I was going. 
I wanted to be alone. You know the feeling. 

It was before dawn when I slipped out of 
the house and down the darkened streets 
and out of the city. The earth was sweet 
smelling and the air refreshingly cool as I 
started to fish. I caught only one fish before 
the first rays of the sun lit up the lake. I 
stood facing the sun as its glory burst over 
the earth. A prayer to God welled up in 
my heart. Surely God meant for all the 
people to enjoy his sunshine instead of 
being, like myself, shut up in a little shop, 
and haggling all day with bargaining, grasp- 
ing customers. But I resolved to let no 
thought of the city spoil my fun at the lake. 

The fish was soon fried over a little fire 
on the shore and breakfast was ready. My, 
I really was hungry. As I took my first bite 
I felt as if someone was watching me. When 
I raised my eyes I heard the cry of a leper, 
“Unclean, unclean.” There was a poor ema- 
ciated leper looking with longing at my 
breakfast. I couldn’t give him any. I had so 
little, and, anyway, I could not go near him. 
He must have read my thoughts for he 
pointed at a stone where I might lay the 
food for him. I tried to ignore him and 
eat, but the food stuck in my throat. Such a 
sad sweet smile came over his face as he 
watched me divide the food. So the leper and 
I ate breakfast together, but yet so far apart. 

As I was finishing I saw a figure coming 
out of the distance. As he drew near the 
leper stopped him, and the stranger did not 
back away from him. What was happening? 
The leper was kneeling before this newcomer, 
as if worshiping him. Then the stranger 
stretched out his hand. Almost at once the 
leper began to shout with joy and then, re- 
membering me, he ran straight toward me. 
I almost backed into the lake trying to get 
away from him. When he saw I was fright- 
ened he shouted, “But I am healed, I am 
healed. See! I am well.” And he was. 

The leper ran into the city to show him- 
self to the priest and the stranger came to 
talk to me. He was a strong, virile man with 
a face that shone like the morning sun. I 
was trembling and he knew I was afraid so 
he began to talk to me quietly and he soon 
had me telling him about my birthday and 
the holiday by the lake. I offered him some 
of the cakes mother had put in my lunch. 
He accepted them gratefully. He seemed to 
understand perfectly when I spoke about the 
glory of the sun and the beauty of the morn- 
ing. But when I said that the city crowds 
bothered me, and I hated people, he stopped 
me. He explained to me that God was every- 
one’s heavenly father and all people were his 
children. 

The great crowd was almost upon us be- 
fore we saw them. There were blind, and 
lame, and sick of all kinds and descriptions. 
The leper had gone into Capernaum and told 
all whom he had seen about his miraculous 
healing. 

That was the beginning of a great day. 
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I followed this man, who said his name was 
Jesus, all day long. He worked with the 
people, healing them and comforting them. 
One of our neighbor women was there. She 
was always sick, partly because her family 
mistreated her. Jesus’ gentle look seemed to 
comfort her. 

When night came I went home more glori- 
ously tired than I’d ever been before. My 
twelfth birthday was over. And my dislike 
of people was gone. When I grew up I 
knew I must help people as Jesus did, and 
from that day my life was different. I know 
now that I had been with the Son of God. 


Prayer: Dear Lord, father of all men, we 
thank thee that Jesus showed us how to 
pray, and how to live. Help us to give our- 
selves that others’ may live. Amen. 

Hymn: “When the Lord of Love Was Here” 

BeNepicTION: Now may the spirit of Jesus, 
the great physician, be with us all. Amen. 


March 15 


THEME: We follow Jesus, the teacher 
Worsuip CENTER: 


Two white candles and a picture, “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” by Elsie Anna 
Wood, price 35 cents, with postage, obtain- 
able from the New York Sunday School 
Commission or your denominational pub- 
lishing house. You may still be using Sall- 
man’s “The Son of Man.” 


PRELUDE: “He Shall Feed His Flock,” by 
Handel 

Catt to Worsuip: Matthew 5:3-12, read re- 
sponsively 

Hymn: “Thou Who Taught the Thronging 
People” 

CANDLE LIGHTING CEREMONY: 
service March 1. 

INTRODUCTION OF THEME: 


On this third Sunday in Lent let us think 
about Jesus, our friend and teacher. Some one 
has said that teaching is friendship with a 
purpose. Jesus was that kind of a teacher. 

You have all known teachers who could 
make you understand the lessons they were 
trying to teach, and others who never could 
get the idea across to you. The teachers who 
were successful followed some of the same 
principles Jesus followed as he taught. 

First of all Jesus used words and told 
stories that the people used everyday and 
could understand. When he was trying to 
show his friends that some people would 
listen to what he had to say and follow 
him, and others would not, he chose the story 
of the sower as a way to make his idea clear. 
Perhaps they were out-of-doors and could see 
the sower as Jesus talked. 


AN INTERMEDIATE READS: Matthew 13:1-9 


Then Jesus seized the teaching oppor- 
tunity when it came, even if the person who 
asked the question was unfriendly and only 
wanted to put Jesus on the spot. 


An INTERMEDIATE ReEApDs: Luke 10:25-37 


And finally, Jesus, a real teacher and 
friend, pressed home the point that the 
true members of the kingdom of God are 
known by what they do, not what they say. 
And he chose an illustration from nature 
that his hearers all understood. 


AN INTERMEDIATE READS: Luke 6:43-46 


Jesus can still be our teacher and friend 
if we listen to what he says and then become 
“doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 


See worship 


Tue Goop RABBI 


There was a Rabbi long ago, 
Who lived in Galilee, 
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And taught the truth, which but to know 
Sets human spirits free. 


He had his bibliography, 
And mastered well his art; 

But no tool did his students see. 
He kept them in his heart. 


The people said: “Much have we heard 
From great ones in the land; 

But here is One who speaks a word 
We all can understand.” 


He talked to them of simple things 
—Nets, lilies, greening sod. 

And they perceived, as thought took wings 
—Life, universe, and God. 


They crucified Him on a tree 
And thought his teaching done; 
But found that everlastingly 
His words go marching on. 
CLARENCE Epwin FLYNN? 


BENEDICTION: Now may the spirit of Jesus, 
our friend, who talked often with his 
Heavenly Father and then went forth to 
help the people, go with us from this 
service. 


March 22 


THEME: We follow Jesus, the Courageous 

Worsuip CENTER: Two white candles on 
either side of a rustic cross, or the pic- 
ture, “The Son of Man” by Sallman. A 
committee of intermediates may make a 
cross out of native wood, 

PRELUDE: “Theme from Impromptu in A 
Flat,” by Schubert 

Cait To WorsuiP: Psalm 23, in unison 

Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be True” 

CanDLeE LicHTInc CEREMONY: See worship 
service March 1 

INTRODUCTION OF THEME: Our worship theme 
is “We follow Jesus, the Courageous.” All 
of us admire some one who has the physi- 
cal and mental backbone to stand for what 
he or she knows is the right and follow 
that decision no matter where it may lead. 
What do you think was the most coura- 
geous thing Jesus did? 


Intermediate: I liked the way Jesus stayed 
in the Temple when he was only twelve and 
asked questions of the learned men there. 
It must have taken courage for a boy to ap- 
proach those dignitaries of the church. 

Intermediate: There was courage in the 
way he stayed at Nazareth until he was 
thirty and quietly helped at home and in 
the village. Many authors feel that Jesus’ 
brothers in the home were not sympathetic 
to his ideas and his going alone to pray. 
That must have taken courage. 

Intermediate: I like the story of his going 
into the Temple and driving out the money 
changers. Here is the story as Matthew 
records it. (Reads Matthew 21:12-17) 

Intermediate: It must have taken courage 
for Jesus to help all the people who needed 
him, no matter who they were. The Jews 
disliked the Samaritans, and hated the tax 
collectors, but Jesus helped them if they 
wanted help. One of the criticisms the lead- 
ers of the church hurled against Jesus was 


‘that he associated with sinners. 


An Adult: And I like the way Jesus set 
himself steadfastly toward his goal when he 
knew it would probably mean death. That his 
course of action took courage and was not 
easy is readily understandable when we 
read the account of his prayer in Geth- 


2 By Clarence Edwin Flynn. From The Church School 
Journal. Copyright The Methodist Publishing House. 
Used by permission. 


semane. (May read Matthew 26:36-46) 

Leader: So it takes courage to be a 
follower of Jesus: to do right when others 
laugh at us, to be kind and helpful to all 
who need us, no matter who they may be, 
to help our families when they need us, 
even if they do not appreciate us, to search 
for the truth wherever we may find it. 


Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus” 
BeENeEDICTION: 1 Corinthians 16:13, 14, 23 


March 29 


THEME: We follow Jesus, our Friend and 
King 

Worsuip Center: A picture illustrating “The 
Triumphal Entry,” or “The Son of Man” 
by Sallman. Also provide palms or ferns, 
or some kind of greenery, and two candles 
in candle holders. The worship service ex- 
plains how they will be used. 

PRELUDE: “Hallelujah Chorus,” by Handel 

Catt To Worsuip: Sing, “All Glory, Laud 
and Honor”. 

THE RITUAL OF THE PALMS: 


Four girls, in white dresses or robes, come 
forward, carrying palm branches or ferns, 
and are followed by two boys carrying white, 
lighted candles. They take their places, two 
girls and a boy on each side of the altar. 
Then they pfacé the greenery and _ the 
candles on the altar, number one coming 
from the left side, number two from the 
right, etc. Before they go to the altar, while 
they are still facitfg the group, they may 
say: 

(1) We bring green branches as_ the 
friends of Jesus did on Palm Sunday. Green ~ 
symbolizes life. (Places greenery on altar.) 

(2) We bring this green branch to sym- 
bolize the life-giving power of prayer. 

(3) We bring this green branch to sym- 


bolize the healing power of Jesus’ love in 
our lives. 
(4) We bring this green branch to sym- 


bolize the courage in the lives of all who 
truly follow Jesus. 

(5) We bring this lighted candle to sym- 
bolize the light of Jesus’ life as it shone in 
Palestine, two thousand years ago. 

(6) We bring this lighted candle to sym- 
bolize the light of Jesus’ life as it shines 
in the world today. 

(Then the boys and girls return to the 
rear of the room where a place has been 
reserved for them.) 


Scripture: Matthew 21:1-11 
MeEpITATION: 


This is the day of Jesus’ triumph. As we 
have heard in the story from Matthew, Jesus 
was king for the day. He wanted God’s truth 
to be the ruling force in their lives, so he 
symbolized it for them by following the 
Old Testament prophecy that the Messiah 
would come riding upon the colt of an ass. 
Jesus had gone throughout Palestine, heal- 
ing and teaching and preaching. Now he 
came to Jerusalem. What would happen to 
him? History records the events of Passion 
Week which follows the triumphal entry. 
This week we shall follow the events of 
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Passion Week in our private devotions and 
our public worship in our church. Today we 
intermediates are thinking about whether we 
want to become followers of this courageous 
Jesus. Will he be king of our lives? 


Tarxs: At this point it would be helpful if 
one or two of the teachers, some layman 
or laywoman whom intermediates admire, 
and the pastor could talk to the boys and 
girls about why they are Christians, and 
why they would like all the intermediates 
to join their fellowship. These adults 
should plan together so that what they say 
may be correlated and adapted to the un- 
derstanding of the group. 

DECISION SERVICE: 

A committee will have provided decision 
cards and pencils which are placed in the 
pews before the service starts, or which the 
ushers may pass out under the direction of 
the leader. The card may read: 

“Because I believe in God as revealed 


through Jesus Christ and am a member of 
his church, I resolve to be more Christlike 
every day.” 

“Because I believe in God as revealed 
through Jesus Christ, I want to be a mem- 
ber of his church, and work with other 
church members to help all people follow 
Christ.” 

Name 
Address 

The intermediate counsellor or pastor may 
ask the intermediates to sign the card, as 
a record of their presence that day. If they 
wish the boys and girls may put a mark 
before one or the other of the two choices 
indicated. This makes the decision quiet and 
unforced. 

As the organist plays “To the Knights in 
the Days of Old” the intermediates may pass 
before the altar and place their cards there. 
This part must be arranged to suit your 
physical equipment. This service may take 
the entire worship period and class period 
combined. 
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People's 


Departments 


By Staff of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Living Now Life That 
Is Eternal. 


Often in our thinking the thought of im- 
mortality has to do with life after death. 
It is the Christian faith that life here is a 
preparation for a fuller and more radiant 
life beyond. But we need to face the fact 
that life here needs to be lived in such a 
way as to merit immortality. We know we 
live now; we have faith that we live after 
death. We realize that the faith in immor- 
tality gives significance and vitality to life 
here and now. During the month of March 
let us center our attention on living lives 
now that are eternal. 

Let the emphasis during the month be 
that we try to help each person catch a 
sense of the significance of Christ, some- 
thing of the vitality of his spirit, some- 
thing of the radiance of his love, something 
of his sense of the infinite worth of a life, 
that the spirit that was in Christ will be 
in us also. Then each of us will begin now 
to live a life that is eternal. 

You may find it helpful to have a worship 
committee of fifteen people, three for each 
Sunday, or you may prefer to have a commit- 
tee of five people to plan all five of the 
services. 

Let this material be a point of departure 
for you as you make plans. You will however, 
as we suggest from month to month, wish to 
build your own program in light of the 
specific needs and interests of your group. 


Motion Pictures 


Second Sunday, FisHeRs OF MEN—2 reels 
(20 min.) 16 mm. Sound. $6.00. The changes 
in the lives of Peter and Andrew as they 
face the task to which Jesus has called them. 

Third Sunday. MAstersH1p—2 reels (20 
min.) 16 mm. Sound. $5.00. The change that 
takes place in a middle-class English family 


*Roy A. Burkhart, pastor. 
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when they consider accepting Jesus as leader 
and master. 

These two films are available from the 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 


March 1 


THEME: We Would Prepare Our Hearts 

Catt to Worsuip: Seek our hearts, our 
Father. Penetrate our deepest thoughts. 
Know us as we really are. Help us to face 
ourselves, for we would be completely 
honest, we would live by purity of thought, 
of human relationship and of deed, and 
we would give ourselves to the doing of 
those things that only love can do. 

Hymn: “J Would Be True” 

Scripture: Matthew 5:1-16 

Lirany: (If possible, have four or six young 
people take the part of the verse choir; 
then a boy and a girl for the parts indi- 
cated) 


Choir: Listen! 
Ponder! 
Open the gates to your heart! 
Swing wide the doors to your mind! 
Bring to this altar your highest con- 

secration, 

Bow your hearts! 
Lift up your heads! 


Come from your lesser selves, 
From your little lives, 

From your selfish motives 

From the hurts you cause others, 
To the way of the youth of Galilee. 


Boy: 


Choir: Come! 
Come! 
Come if you would live! 


If you would live abundantly! 
All: 
Girl: 


Jesus, youth of Galilee, we come. 


Come from the fears that haunt you, 
From the selfishness that blights you, 
From the loneliness that scares you, 
From the sins that beset you, 

To the way of the youth of Galilee. 


Choir: Come! 

Come! 

Come if you would live! 

If you would live abundantly. 
Boy: There is a way that you must know, 
A way that demands the best of you, 
And appropriates the gifts of God, 
It is the only way of power, 


It is the only way of gladness, 
It is the only way of victory. 


Choir: If any man would come after me, 
Let him deny himself 
And take up his cross daily and fol- 


low me. 


Girl: There is a way of love for all, 

A way that is built on good will, 
That calls for the best from man, 
That enlists the fullness of God, 

It rests on wisdom and goodness and 


helpfulness. , 


Choir: If any man would come after me, 
Let him deny himself 
And take up his cross daily and fol- 


low me. 


Come, love the trees and the skies, 

Listen to the wind and the rain; 

See the morning’s dawning, 

Behold the evening’s ending. 

And love and worship the mighty 
God, ; 

And live in harmony with his will. 


Boy: 


Choir: me nares declare the glory of 
0 I 

And the firmament - showeth his 
handiwork. 

Girl: Come learn the way of true fellow- 
snip, 

That challenges the best in each, 

ye supports each in a search of the 
est, 

That finds the will of God, 

That joins his task of building his 
Kingdom in the world. 


Choir: Come, 


Come, if you would live abundantly. 
All: 


Voice 


Jesus, youth of Galilee, we come. 


(from, the rear of the group) : 
Come follow me and I will make you 
fishers of men. 


Choir: Come! 
Come! 
Come if you would live! 


If you would live abundantly! 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 

BENEDICTION: And now may the Lord bless 
you and guide you as you arise to go forth 
and walk the way of the Youth of Galilee. 


March 8 


THEME: Facing the Task 

Hymn: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God” 

Invocation: The Lord’s Prayer 

LEADER: “When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? Not kings and 
lords, but nations! Not thrones and crowns, 
but men!” 
Response: “When wilt thou save 

people? O God of mercy, when?” 

Soto or Hymn: “Lord God of Hosts, Be with 
Us Yet” 

MEDITATION: 


First Voice: (Reads) Amos 5:21-24 

Second Voice: I represent the great group 
of those who wanted to work and marry 
and find joy but who were denied the 
chance, They wanted to win both roses and 
bread. They did not ask for much—just the 
privilege of falling in love and marrying 
with some security and having children. They 
wanted open doors for their sons and daugh- 
ters. That is all—some decent, peaceable 
chance to see a little of the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living. 

First Voice: On a Sunday millions gather 
in beautiful churches to sing hymns of 
praise. Perhaps they will sing “America 


the 
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the Beautiful.” It is beautiful, but some- 
where, beyond their thoughts, along with 
its noble values this beloved nation has had 
its share of wasteful luxury and dire pov- 
erty, industrial strife and monotonous toil; 
it has had, we are told, a million drug ad- 
dicts, thousands using alcohol as an escape 
from life, and millions of people forgetting 
God. In gratitude for all that our nation 
has achieved of justice and good will, we 
take courage for our unfinished tasks. 

Second Voice: Remember the words: 
“Not he that repeateth the name, but he 
that doeth the deed.” 

First Voice: With our hearts thus sensi- 
tive to the greatness and virtues of our land 
today, and of the destiny of a growing 
brotherhood yet to be, let us sing. 

Hymn: “America the Beautiful” 


Litany: “A Confession” 


Be God, Creator and Father of us 
all, 

All—Have mercy upon us. 

From holding ourselves aloof from the 
sins of the world and from refusing to accept 
our guilt for the social sins of our day, 

O Lord, deliver us. 

From false love of country that blinds us 
to His call; from a love of country that re- 
flects the rancor of the street corner rather 
than the life of the sanctuary, 

O Lord, deliver us. M 

From bribery and corruption; from un- 
just dealing and dishonest practices; from 
taking unfair advantage, and seeking un- 
righteous profit; from all trade in tempta- 
tion and commerce in things harmful to body 
and soul, 

O Lord, deliver us. 

We beseech thee in the midst of all of the 
confusion of our day that thou wilt be with 
us. : 

We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord, and 
to lead us into a new and fuller acceptance 
of Jesus Christ. 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able” 
BENEDICTION 


March 15 


THEME: Who Is My Leader? 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
Scripture: Joshua 24:14-18 

TALK: 


Who is our leader? We are talking a 
good deal today about dictatorship. There is 
the dictatorship of a leader like Hitler. 
There is the dictatorship of the state, but 
there is also the dictatorship of a social 
group and there is the dictatorship of a 
habit. Some years ago in the state of Ohio 
they put up a cross each time an individual 
was killed in an automobile accident. What 
would happen if a cross were erected each 
time a boy or girl sold out his personality 
to the dictates of a group? Suppose a cross 
were erected each time a boy smoked be- 
cause the group suggested it? Or suppose a 
cross were erected each time a boy or girl 
takes a drink because the group pressure is 
in that direction? Suppose a cross were 
erected each time a boy stops coming to 
church because his pals are not interested? 
The issue before all of us is—will we be 
led by a dictator, by a social group, by the 
state? Or will we be led from within 
by the spirit that guides the universe, the 
spirit that makes us sensitive to the age- 
long lessons of the race, and that keeps us 
true to the real way of life? Who is your 
leader? 


Periop OF MEDITATION: Let each of us spend 
a few minutes answering this question— 
who is my leader? And while we are 
meditating, let us think of some young 
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people who have learned the wonderful 
lesson of being true to the spirit and will 
of Christ and yet know how to live with 
other people. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 

Benepiction: And now may the courage of 
the early morning’s dawning and the peace 
of the evening’s ending, and the spirit that 
is in Christ be yours now and forever 
more. Amen 


March 22 


THEME: You—The Fundamental Test 
Catt To Worsuip: “O come let us worship 
and bow down, 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
RESPONSIVE READING: 


Leader: Matt. 16:24, 25 
Response: Phil. 3:7-11 
Leader: Phil. 2:5-9 
Response: Rom. 8:16, 17 
Leader: Rom. 12:2 


THOUGHTS FOR A TALK: 


The power of you! Stop to think of the 
fact that two boys were born in Jewish 
homes. Both of them loved people and were 
devoted to them and to their interest. One 
set spiritual goals for them and the method 
of love to reach those goals; the other set 
economic goals and the method of violence to 
reach them. The one was Jesus; the other, 
Karl Marx. Think of the power of their lives 
in the world. 

Two boys were born in Austria. One de- 
cided to put music in the hearts of the 
world—his name was Beethoven. The other, 
for some reason, decided to put panic— 
his name is Hitler. 

If you this day seek honestly and truly the 
spirit that was in Christ your life can be- 
come the beginning of kindness and good- 
ness and helpfulness that will accumulate 
through all eternity. Or you can be the be- 
ginning of hate, of violence, of hurt, of 
bitterness that will grow in intensity through 
all eternity. You can begin now to live the 
life that is eternal—eternal for good or eter- 
nal for hate, and you will always have to 
live with the life that is you. You are the 
fundamental test. 

And what you are, what you love, how you 
seek what you cherish will determine the 
nature of your kinship, the nature of your 
love, the quality of your home, the purpose 
of your vocation and your relationship with 


God. 
Pertop oF Mep!iTaTION: (Leader) 


O God, these are the things in our lives 
for which we are ashamed. (Pause) 

O God, these are the things in our lives 
of which we are proud. (Pause) 

O God, these are the things we can do to 
make our lives richer and finer and to bring 
joy and happiness to other people. (Pause) 


BENEDICTION 


March 29 


TuEeMe:: We Seek the Spirit That Was in 
Christ 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 

Catt to Worsuip: “I am come that ye 
might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.” : 

Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 

Periop OF MEDITATION: 

For a spirit of prayer: That we may learn 
to pray as Christ prayed and taught his dis- 
ciples to pray, and that an ever increasing 
number of intercessors may be raised up un- 
til the whole church is awakened by prayer. 


For a spirit of sacrifice: that we may be 
willing, at whatever cost, to follow and to 
bear witness to the way of Christ as we 
learn it. 

For the gift of interpretation: that we 
may learn to preach the eternal gospel by 
word and life in terms that the men and 
women of this age will understand. 

For a spirit of service: that a great num- 
ber may dedicate themselves to making life 
easier and more pleasant for others. 

Soto: “Spirit of God, Descend Upon My 
Heart” 

TaLk: “How Shall We Know that Spirit?” 
(Have different young people take turns 
in presenting their conception of the 
spirit that was in Christ. The teacher 
might open this period of testimony.) 


Leader: In our own inner heart we know 
that we cannot really live unless the spirit 
that was in Christ is in us also. To find that 
spirit there is something we must do and 
there is something God must do. Our part 
is to make right, so far as we can, the 
wrongs we have done to others. We must 
confess our sins, we must seek earnestly 
that spirit, we must sincerely be ready to 
live by it. From then on the spirit is the gift 
of God, who loved us long before we ever 
were born. To some of us it may come very 
quickly—to others, gently like the rising of 
the sun, but to none of us does it come fully 
all at once. It keeps coming all through life 
as we keep growing to the place where we 
can receive it. 

First Speaker: The spirit that is in Christ 
is a daring faith that the Spirit who guides 
the universe and the stars in their pathway 
and the daffodil in its growth, will guide 
my life and yours. It will make us sensi-_ 
tive to the lessons of the,ages, it will give 
us the desire to do right and will guide us 
in all things. 

Second Speaker: The spirit that is in 
Christ sees God and his will in all experi- 
ences. A philosopher walked by the sea 
one day with a young woman. Suddenly she 
stooped and picked up a pebble and showed 
it to her companion. They walked on and 
after a while the philosopher said, “Show 
me that pebble again, the one your hand 
holds so tightly.” And she reached out her 
hand and revealed it, not shining and beau- 
tiful but dull and dry. “There,” he said, “you 
see, you must not pick up the pebbles if you 
do not want them to lose their luster; you 
must leave them where the waves of the 
ocean can roll over them.” And so our lives 
must continually be washed over by the in- 
finite ocean of God’s love. 

Third Speaker: The spirit that is in Christ 
does what only love can do. It lives by good 
all it trusts all its living to the power of 
ove. 

Fourth Speaker: The spirit that is in 
Christ looks upon each person, irrespective 
of color or station, with as much appreciation 
as a parent looks upon a new-born babe. 
And it believes that to God each person is 
more infinitely precious than the most beau- 
tiful baby can be to the most loving parents. 
And because of this faith in the dignity and 
worth of persons, this spirit, when it is in us, 
leads us to believe that life here is merely 
a beginning of a life that is eternal with 
God, our Father. 

Fifth Speaker: And the spirit that is in 
Christ hates sin and will have nothing to do 
with it. The spirit in Christ says, “Come 
unto me all who would live my way,” but 
it also says, “Depart from me all who would 
not live my way.” 


LEADER: This is Palm Sunday. May the spirit 
that was in Christ make its entry into our 


hearts this morning. 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
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Is What's Happening a | 


** A unitep Bopy to unify all Protestant 

church women is now a reality. After 
several years of working and planning to- 
gether through the National Committee of 
Church Women, the women of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, of 
the Home Missions Council of North America, 
and of the National Council of Church 
Women have consummated the plans for one 
united organization. It is called the United 
Council of Church Women. It was formed at 
Atlantic City December 11-13, 1941, by ap- 
proximately one hundred officially appointed 
delegates from the three groups and the mem- 
bers of the National Committee of Church 
Women. The office of the new body is to be 
located at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This United Council will bring a united 
approach of the various church agencies to 
the thousands of interdenominational groups 
of church women in the United States. The 
work of the United Council is to be carried 
through three major departments: first—the 
Department on Program; second—the De- 
partment of Field Organization, and third— 
the Department of Promotion and Publicity. 


“* BrotHerHoop WEEK, February 15-22, is 

sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The plans for this ob- 
servance in churches, schools, service clubs, 
community meetings and in other ways sup- 
plement the programs for Race Relations 
Sunday sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches. The purpose of Brotherhood Week 
is to promote justice, amity and understand- 
ing among Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
in America. Aids for the observance of the 
Week may be obtained from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, or from any 
of the regional offices. 


*% Tue WEEK of February 8 to 15 has been 

designated Negro History Week by the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. The purposes of the Association are 
to collect sociological and historical data, to 
publish books on Negro life and history, to 
promote the study of the Negro through clubs 
and schools, and to bring about harmony 
between the races by interpreting the one 
to the other. Posters and other literature 
bearing on the celebration may be obtained 
free of charge from C. G. Woodson, 1538 
Ninth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


“* Tue FeperaL Councit or CxurcHes, 

through its Department of Evangelism, 
has inaugurated “America’s Prayer Minute,” 
a plan for concerted prayer for one minute 
at six o'clock each evening, to be observed 
throughout the duration of the national emer- 
gency. Such prayer is to be directed to the 
dedication of self to the service of God and 
country and to remembering the suffering, 
warring world. For further information write 
the Department of Evangelism, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


“ Tue Exmira, New York, School of 
Leadership Education is this year cele- 
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brating its 25th anniversary. During this 
period it has enrolled 2,443 students, repre- 
senting 54 churches and 13 denominations. 
The School is the only religious education 


Windows of Holy Week 
(Continued from page 21) 


school in the state to hold an absolute charter (4 A Woman: It is hardest for his family, who 


by the University of the State of New York 
to accept gifts and hold them in trust for 
school purposes. Since 1936 the School has 
been a center for experimentation with new 
courses later to be incorporated in the Inter- 
national Council Leadership Education Cur- 
riculum. It was also the first school to be 
granted the privilege of accrediting its own 
teachers. 


Personal Notes 


“ Dr. Harry K. Eversutt, president of 

Marietta College has become Associate 
Secretary of the Council of Churches of 
Greater Cincinnati. Dr. Eversull was formerly 
pastor of the Walnut Hills Congregational 
Church and a leader in civic and religious 
enterprises in Cincinnati. 


“ Tue Derrorr Council of Churches has 
elected Dr. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh as 
executive secretary, succeeding Rey. Clarence 
Hill Frank. Dr. Brumbaugh has recently 
returned from Japan where he served as 
director of the Wesley Foundation, a Metho- 
dist student organization. Dr. Brumbaugh 
will begin full time service in Detroit after 
the middle of March. 
“* Miss Lucy Etprence, formerly one of the 
secretaries of Young People’s Work for 
the Congregational Christian Churches, is 
now editor of youth publications for the 
Missionary Education Movement. She en- 
tered this new position the first of January, 
%* Miss Merte L. Easton has become 
National Secretary of Junior High Work 
for the Congregational Christian Churches. 
She was formerly Director of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Minneapolis. 
“> Mr. Ira C. Sassaman began work on 
January first as Adult Division Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School. Association, succeeding Mr. Arthur 
R. Bodmer. Mr. Sassaman was formerly 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lewiston, Pennsylvania. He will be Field 
Secretary of the more than 10,000 Pennsyl- 
vania Organized Adult Bible Classes in the 
Sunday schools of the state. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 
FEBRUARY 


9-14 Annual Meeting of International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Quadrennial Convention of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago. 


17-18 Committee on Reference and Counsel, Foreign 
Missions Conference, New York City 


20 World Day of Prayer. Theme: I Am the Way. 


have lived with him and worked with him. 
My heart goes out to them, in their loss. 


$e, OE ee 


MorTHER: (coming in on the arm of a friend) 
My son, my son! What cruel fate struck 
you down? You who were in the very 
prime of life. If only I could have died 
instead. O Mark, my son! 


Scene VI 


(The lights fade on the lower platform; we 
hear strains of the hymn “Hamburg” the 
Gregorian chant arranged by Mason; and 
we see a cross silhouetted on the upper plat- 
form, with a weeping figure at its base. The 
choir softly sings one verse of the hymn 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” The 
light fades, and then comes up on the 
MInIsTER. ) 

Minister: Can we do nothing more than shed 
tears? Are tears always to be the last 
tribute we pay to righteous men and right- 
eous causes? In the long last, the thing 
that matters most is not whether we cheer 
or jeer the Christ. He lived above both 
of those things. The supreme question is, 
can we build a world in which it will be 
safe for a man like Christ to live? Can 
we build a world in-which the values for 
which Jesus lived—truth, honor, justice, 
kindness, brotherhood, good will, love— 
will not be forever trampled and slain 
by the demonic forces of evil? Will the day 
come when our refined emotions will find 
some more effective expression than deep 
yet vain regret? 

I believe that day will come. That is the 
truth Jesus lived and died to make clear, 
and rose to vindicate. It is in the power 
of the crucified to conquer death, in the 
perennial and ever renewing vitality of 
truth, righteousness, goodness, and love, 
that we repose our faith in ultimate victory 
over the crucifiers. Jesus is still uncon- 
quered and unconquerable, the worthy ob- 
ject of our loyalty. It is our task to help 
build a world in which the values for 
which he died shall reign and rule the 
hearts of men. 


Scene VII 


(As the lights fade on the Minister, we 
hear the soft chords of the “Crusader’s 
Hymn,” the Silesian folk-song arranged by 
Willis. Presently the lights on the upper plat- 
form disclose that a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers has replaced the cross. A cross of 
light is shown on the background, above the 
upper platform, and while the music con- 
tinues very softly, the Voice is again heard.) 
Voice: “I am the way, and the truth, and 

the life; no one cometh unto the Father 

but by me. If ye had known me, ye would 
have known my Father also; from hence- 
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forth ye know him, and have, seen him. I 
am in the Father and the Father in me.” 
“I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit: for apart 
from me ye can do nothing. A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” 
(The choir sings, “The Lord’s Prayer’ by 
Malotte-Deis, as the chancel lights come up.) 


Production Notes 


This drama was originally written for pro- 
duction in a Baptist ‘church, where the front 
of the chancel was used as the lower platform, 
and the baptistry as the upper. It is, how- 
ever, easily adaptable to other settings. 

In the cathedral type church, a small plat- 
form flanked by a folding screen on either 
side, set in the rear of the chancel, would 
suffice for the upper platform, while the front 
of the chancel could be used as the lower 
platform. In those churches having a plat- 
form with the pulpit in the center, the drama 
could be effectively presented by using one 


side of the platform for the modern scenes, | 


and the other side for the biblical. Or, of 
course, it could likewise be presented upon 
the parish house stage, in which case cur- 
tains could be used instead of the blackouts 
called for in the script. 

When presented in the church, the chancel 
itself may be considered a sufficient back- 
ground, although a few palms may be used 
for atmosphere. ‘ / 

The size of the cast is elastic, too, for 
depending upon the number of people avail- 
able, it may be large or small. For instance, 
the characters in Scene I can easily double 
in the parts given for the other modern 
scenes. 

The problem of lighting the chancel, of 
necessity will be left to the individual pro- 
ducer. It is suggested that flood lights be 
used for the chancel platforms, and a spot- 
light for the Minister. The cross of light is 
made with a stereoptican lantern. A card- 
board slide is made, in the center of which 
is cut out a tiny cross (the exact size can 
be determined only through trial). When pro- 
jected, a large cross of light will be thrown 
on the reredos. A reflector spot lamp (such 
as is used in show windows) is effective as 
the Christ light. It should be held a little 
higher than the head, just out of sight of the 
congregation. 

When produced in the church chancel, 
blackouts will necessarily be the only means 
of changing scenes. Too much stress cannot 
be made on the importance of rehearsing 
the movement of the players in total dark- 
ness. All steps must be carefully indicated 
by a half-watt bulb or by a small flashlight 
held by one of the characters, and shielded 
from the congregation. 

The interim music during the blackouts 
will tide over the pauses necessary for chang- 
ing scenes. All of the hymns suggested have 
been named by tune rather than by title, 
and may be found in Hymns for the Living 
Age published by The Century Company. Of 
course, other appropriate music may be 
substituted. And the music, in addition to 
the drama, makes this sermon one long to 
be remembered. 
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DANGEROUS DAYS AHEAD 


The chart shows 
how disability from 
sickness and acci- 
dent rises in the late 


winter months. 
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February and March are Danger Months! 
Pneumonia and other diseases are at their peak. 


Winter weather increases the accident hazard. 


ARE YOU PROTECTED? 


Let the Ministers Life and Casualty Union carry the financial load when 
you are disabled. 


Our policies cover all accidents and all totally disabling illnesses at a 


cost of 40% less than commercial companies. 

Three full coverage policies with benefits graded to meet your needs. 
Costs arranged to fit all purses. 

Let us tell you how to escape the burden of disability. 


Mail the coupon today. No obligation. No agent to call. 


The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100-R W. Franklin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lite, Health Without obligation, tell me how to escape the financial burden 


and Accident of disability as announced in "International Journal of Religious 


Insurance Education" for February, 1942. 
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Current Feature Films 


An Atlas of War in the Pacific (The 
March of Time) Documentary. Shots from 
previous issues pointing up “danger zones” 
in conflict with Japan. . . . In view of cur- 
rent happenings, reproduction of physical 
scenes is informative. M,Y 


Ball of Fire (RKO) Dana Andrews, 
Gary Cooper, B. Stanwyck, Henry Travers. 
Comedy. Staid office-home life of eight bache- 
lor professors is radically altered when 
slangy dancer seeks refuge with them to avoid 
police. . . . Certain portions—particularly 
those dealing with research into slang—are 
delightful, but near the end whimsy with 
which the old professors are presented tends 
to go overboard. Fair comedy. M,Y 


Blue, White and Perfect (Fox) M. B. 
Hughes, Lloyd Nolan, George Reeves. Detec- 
tive. This time, industrial diamonds being 
smuggled out by nazi agents engage the at- 
tention of the famous detective, Michael 
Shayne. . . . Mixture of comedy and sus- 
pense here is quite successful, despite rou- 
tine plot. Mystery film fans will find it better 
than average. M,Y 


The Body Disappears (War.) Willie 
Best, E. E. Horton, Jeffrey. Lynn, Jane Wy- 
man. Comedy. Trick photography in a tale 
about a professor’s fumbling experiments to 
render subjects invisible, and vice versa. . . . 
Compared with previous films using similar 
device, this is anticlimactic. Early drinking 
scenes unpalatable. Fair comedy. M,Y 


Confirm or Deny (Fox) Don Ameche, 
Joan Bennett, John Loder, Roddy McDowall. 
Melodrama, set in London during threatened 
invasion, with brash American newsman fight- 
ing censorship until love and tragedy dis- 
suade him. . . . Swift-paced, with a number 
of exciting sequences, but with artificiality in 

heroics” and in certain characterizations 
which makes them something less than con- 
vincing. Explosive, melodramatic. 


Dumbo (RKO; Disney production) Car- 
toon about a baby circus elephant whose 
huge ears bring him disgrace and woe until 
he learns to fly, whereupon he gains confi- 
dence and subsequent fame. . . . Characteri- 
zations are delightful, and absence of horror 
makes it acceptable for children. Except for 
regrettable use of liquor as motivation for 
first accidental flights, outstanding of its type. 

° > 

General Suvoroy (Artkino; English 
titles) M. Aslangov, M. Cherkasoy. Histori- 
cal exploits of unconventional hero who de- 
fied military tradition to win glory for Rus- 
sia in Alpine campaign against Napoleon. 
... Portrayal of general convincing, made ac- 
ceptable for Soviet consumption by his de- 
fiance of czar. Ruthless glorification of mili- 
tary achievement. Interesting historically, but 
rather brutal. I, 


+H. M. Pulham, Esq. (MGM) C. Coburn, 
Ruth Hussey, Hedy Lamarr, Robert Young. 
Drama. Struggle of a Boston blueblood to 
break away from stultifying background 
which in end proves too strong for him. .. . 
An adult social commentary, carried out by 
imaginative devices in direction, with fre- 
quent sequences of discerning humor. Jntel- 
ligent entertainment. M,Y 


International Squadron (War.) Ron- 
ald Reagan, James Stephenson. Melodrama 
about a brash, selfish American aviator who 
joins R.A.F., antagonizes everyone, then wins 
glory in heroic death. . . . Artificial and 
strained both in its characterizations and in 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ience; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*_Outstanding for Family. 
+—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


scenes of bombings and air combat. Mock 
heroics in a familiar paitern. M,Y 


Kansas Cyclone (Rep.) Don “Red” 
Barry. Western. Wells-Fargo inspector rides 
in to solve mystery of ore-wagon thefts and 
the sheriffs sudden access of wealth. . . . 
Riding, shooting, the winning of the lovely 
sister of the sheriff—all in the best western 
traditon, ¥ 


The Maltese Falcon (War.) Mary Astor, 
H. Bogart, S. Greenstreet, Pierre Lorre. Melo- 
drama, with detective pursuing secrets of in- 
ternational plotters searching for fabulously 
valuable statuette. . . . Direction is superior 
for this sort of film, producing admirably 
mystery and suspense. Personal element 
serves rather to detract, but for the most 
part this is, of its kind, excellent. 


The Men in Her Life (Col.) Dean Jag- 
ger, E. Leontovich, Conrad Veidt, Loretta 
Young. Drama based on life of a famous 
ballerina whose devotion to successful career 
conflicts with ties of the normal life she seeks 
to lead. . . . Interesting in its presentation 
of a rigorous art; ballet portions are effec- 
tively staged. Leisurely paced, sympatheti- 
cally interpreted, convincing except for over- 
sentimentality near end. A moving portrayal. 


Mercy Island (Rep.) Gloria Dickson, 
Otto Kruger. Melodrama about a neurotic 
lawyer who makes things miserable for fel- 
low members of fishing party stranded on 
Florida key and for wrongly accused doctor 
hiding there. . . . Just another melodrama, 
rather awkwardly presented. Routine. M 


Moonlight in Hawaii (Univ.) Mischa 
Auer, The Merry Macs. Farce-musical about 
a swing quartet seeking radio contract from 
rival pineapple “kings.” . . . Hawaiian set- 
ting has little to do with this giddy trifle, 
its main offering being the “swing” numbers 
inserted. Mediocre. 


Obliging Young Lady (RKO) Eve 
Arden, Joan Carroll, Edmond O’Brien, Ruth 
Warrick. Comedy. Paths of a reporter and 
a lovely lady seem destined to cross—but 
complications arise in the form of a jealous 
suitor and a child who must be hidden from 
her wealthy feuding parents. . . . Story is 
routine, but delightfully comic incidents and 
characterizations lift it out of apparently- 
intended “B” category to excellence. 

M,Y,C 


tRemember the Day (Fox) C. Colbert, 
Douglas Croft, John Payne, John Shepperd, 
Ann Todd. Drama of a teacher’s devotion to 
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her pupils and her own short-lived romance, 
told in retrospect as she.sees one of “her 
boys” in the rush of a presidential nomina- 
tion. . . . Particularly effective are the every- 
day touches in the schoolroom episodes, the 
sensitive characterizations, the convincing” 
make-up and physical settings. Avoiding sen-- 
timentality, it is understanding, real. M,Y 


KKKKK 


+Target for Tonight (War, release of 


R.A.F. film) Documentary detailing steps 
taken in one actual raid by R.A.F. on rail 
center in Germany, from first plans to final 
flight by one squadron. . . . An excellent ex- 
ample of a really effective documentary film, 
objective, inclusive, unemotional. Informative, 
vivid. M,Y 


They Died With Their Boots on (War.) 
O. DeHavilland, Errol Flynn,- Arthur Ken- 
nedy, John Litel. Historical. Romanticized 
life of General Custer, stressing his im- 
petuosity and love of glory, crediting him 
with holding out for honor in dealing with 
Indians despite’ persecution this course 
brought him. . . . Since much of footage is ~ 
given over to battle scenes (first during Civil - 
War and later against Indians in Dakota), 
this is designed for those who like plenty of 
action no matter how ruthless. While char- 
acter of Custer has been embellished, history ~ 
has not been altered enough to keep film 
from being tense, interesting, exciting. 


> 


Top Sergeant Mulligan (Mono.) Ster-~ 


ling Holloway, Nat Pendleton. Farce, set in 
training camp, with inevitable comic pair 
bringing inevitable chaos. . . . One wonders 
at habit of introducing as frequent setting 


for part of these camp farces a nearby night | 


club. Cheap, unpleasant. 


Two Latins from Manhattan (Col.) 
Joan Davis, Joan Woodbury. Comedy about — 


two girls who pose as Cuban entertainers 


when the real team fails to appear for 


scheduled “act.” . . ; Total effect is noisy, 
scattered. Ethics of situation lightly treated. 
A few good comedy elements lost in the at- 
mosphere of noisy confusion. 


Unholy Partners (War.) Edward Arnold, 
Laraine Day, Marsha Hunt, E. G. Robin- 
son. Drama created when tabloid newspaper 
publisher accepts backing from notorious 
gambler, then insists his dubious policy “in 
public interest” be allowed to continue. . . . 
A serious undertaking that requires adult 
perspective to distinguish between shades of 
newspaper ethics—since publisher is unethi- 
cal about “jumping” stories in order to win 
eventually over his silent partner’s evil. Tense, 
heavy; somewhat confused ethically. M 


You Belong to Me (Col.) Edgar Bu- 
chanan, Henry Fonda, B. Stanwyck. Comedy 
about how a wealthy playboy persists in be- 
ing jealous of his wife’s patients—said wife 
being a physician—until he finds a job. ... 
Glib treatment of an unimportant situation, 
with little of value to say and an interminable 
time consumed in saying it. A few amusing 


situations, but mostly silly ado about noth- — 


ing. 

You’re in the Army Now (War.) J._ 
Durante, Phil Silvers. Farce. Again the in- 
evitable comic pair, in the army by mistake, 
stumbling into countless ludicrous mishaps. 
. .. A tiresome repetition of this worn-out 
theme, presented here by actors far beyond 
service age, in situations mostly dull and fre- 
quently in poor taste. 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


The Burma Road—3 reels (45 min.) 
Color. Silent. $25.00 


An authentic, natural color film dealing 
with China’s famed mountainous route to 
Burma. Suggests the amazing achievement of 
constructing it by hand labor. Shows typical 
villages, the life of various peoples along the 
road, the life giving products hauled over it, 
and the methods of organizing the traffic. 
Clever animated drawings add to the interest 
and educational values. Provides extensive 
coverage of subject but is dull in spots. Use- 
ful in developing appreciation of the Chinese. 
For young people and adults in friendship 
programs or fund-raising for China relief. 

Rating: Content and Technical Quality: 
Goop 

Available from: Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 


America’s Disinherited—3 reels (33 
min.) Sound. $7.50 


Shows the plight of share croppers in the 
South by pictures of the merciless conditions 
under which they work; their homelessness, 
and utter poverty. A partisan film made from 
labor’s point of view. No mention of land 
owner’s dilemma. Lacking in good sequence 
and unity, but makes the problem impres- 
sively real. Useful in forums and young 
people’s groups but should be accompanied 
with presentations of both sides of the issue, 
by a good leader with adequate resource 
material. 

Rating: Content and Technical Quality: 
Fair 

Available from: Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


The Power of God—(55 min.) Sound. 
$20.00 


Tells the story of a group of people in a 
typical American town and how they solved 
their respective problems through acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour. Christian concern for 
the welfare of others and the importance of 
personal evangelism are stressed. Although 
there is perhaps too much direct preaching 
and some of the conversions appear a little 
too easy, the dramatic incidents are gripping 
and the film gives a powerful presentation of 
the subject. Produced by the Missouri Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Church to stimulate 
consecrated Christian living, the film is suit- 
able for all denominations accepting the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. For young 
people and adults in Sunday evening services 
and other inspirational meetings. 

Rating: Content: ExceLLent; Technical 
Quality: Goop 


Requests for this film, for the time being, 
should be addressed to Missouri Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. It should be noted 
that in certain cases, for a small additional 
fee, and in certain territories, the Missouri 
Synod will provide projection service. 


Journey to Jerusalem, advertised: on 
this page, was reviewed in the November 1941 
number. 
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The Da-Lite Challenger 


can be adjusted in height 
merely by releasing a spring 
latch and raising extension 
support. No separate adjust- 
ments of the case. It is the 
only screen with square tub- 
ing in both tripod and exten- 
sion support to hold the 
screen rigid and keep it per- 
fectly aligned. 


NOW— More Jhan vor 
LONG-LIFE 972ans ECONOMY 


Pts) SCREENS 


FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE 


Da-Lite mountings are strong and sturdy. For 


longer life and greater strength, steel stampings 
only are used instead of castings (which are liable 
to break). The beads on the specially processed 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface are guaranteed not 
to shatter off. The fabric stays white and pliable. 
Write for 48 page catalog, which gives full in- 
formation on all Da-Lite models including the 
Challenger shown here. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 2IJR 2711 N. Crawford, Ave. Chicago, III. 


A PERFECT PROGRAM FOR LENT 


Choir 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


% JOURNEY°JERUSALEM 


As directed.by ELMER RICE at the Film's running-time; 90 minutes. [igus 
National Theatre—N.Y.C. RCA recording 2 


An Inspiring and Highly Dramatic 


An exact reproduction of the New York stage play with 
the original cast—l6mm sound-on-film— 


THEATRE-ON-FILM INC. 


123 West 57th Street Dept. L 


Tel.: CIrcle 6-1300 New York, N.Y. 


Pulpit GOWN Ss 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Endorsed by High 


Church Dignitaries of : 
All Protestant a 
Denominations |. <8 

“. .. a remarkable film... has been - 
shown by a number of our parishes and ee 
is already scheduled for other showings hed 


during Lent... heartily recommended.” 
yeerant of the Church, Diocese of New 
“.. . dignified and deeply-moving . 
beautiful and worshipful.” maversitie * 
Guild, Riverside Church, N.Y.C. 


“... excellent ... best religious pic- 


ture that I have seen.” Evelyn Tyndal 
Greater N.Y. Federation pf Churehen x 
- .. beautifully played, the picture is a 
an inspiring religious drama.” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 


Story of the Young Jesus 


Ideal Fund-Raising Medium 
Moderate Price Schedule 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
. explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


oe 


Priced Within Everybody’s Reach 


New 
WORSHIP 
AND 
SONG 


184 Hymns—Old and New 


Set to Familiar Tunes 
40 Pages of Worship Material 
Reverent and Churchly 


RED CLOTH COVERS 


Moisture Proof 


SCARLET PAPER COVERS 
Heavy and Durable 

35 cents a copy in quantities 20 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 25 cents 


Transportation charges extra 


Single copy, 40 cents 


Send for a sample copy when you need a new, high- 
grade, inexpensive hymnbook for your church, church 
school or young people’s society. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S, LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


W hat’s New About This Advance? 
(Continued from page 10) 


the Quadrennial Convention in 1942 at the same time and 
place as the annual gathering of the professional advisory 
sections of the International Council. This joint gathering 
launches the United Christian Education Advance as a 
common platform for lay and professional partnership. 

But the newest thing about this Advance is not any of 
these features, but something which they made possible, 
something which will be a truly unprecedented asset in the 
years ahead. Churches and denominations working sepa- 
rately have faced in recent years an increasingly unfavor- 
able “climate” in which to carry on Christian education. In 
many communities there is no supporting public opinion 
which considers religion an indispensable part of education. 
The attitude of the general public toward religion and re- 
ligious education must be made much more appreciative 
and favorable if each local church is to carry its share of 
the community task successfully. : 

Agreement upon the common elements in goals, emphases, 
promotional methods and field activities of a United Chris- 
tian Education Advance provides the basis for an attack 
upon public opinion. Consequently the Advance will bring 
into play powerful molders of public opinion through its 
“public relations” program. This means the daily press, 
popular magazines, radio, possibly movie “shorts” and 
various advertising media. These are available for a united 
program. Results from the beginning Which has already 
been made promise here support and reenforcement for re- 
ligious education of incalculable value. 
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The Church’s Potential in Adult Education 
(Continued from page 11) 


religious education of youth is carried on almost entirely 
by volunteer lay workers, the ministers devote their time 
chiefly to service of the adults. 

No accurate estimate can be made of the hundreds of 
thousands of volunteer lay workers available for any 
program the Church may undertake. Many of these have 
had long experience both in Church and community lead- 
ership. The effective mobilization. of these lay forces by 
the Church in the interest of better citizenship is a challenge | 
to every one of the nearly 250,000 ministers in the United 
States. ‘ 

The answer to the second question stated at the begin- 
ning is that so far as active adult members are concerned, 
the Church is rendering a service now that is vital to our 
country’s welfare. It is constantly stimulating the desire 
to do right in the member’s relationships with his fellow 
man. The vast majority of church members are people of 
good character, reliable in their dealings. Their errors grow 
out of ignorance of what is right more than intentional will 
to do wrong. The Church is maintaining a national attitude 
of desire to do right. No one can estimate how much this 
means to our national welfare. 

But the present need is for our adults to restudy funda- 
mental principles of what is right and wrong. Are we sure 
that democracy is practical? Is Christianity merely a 
Utopian ideal or is it worth making sacrifices for? In what 
ways is our national life still unchristian? Is a world:state 
inclusive of the whole race and based on love as looked 
forward to by Christians a foolish imagination? These 
questions are important enough for every church to try to 
organize groups for their consideration that will include all 
the adults in every neighborhood. The Church has the 
equipment; it has the leadership; it already has a vast adult 
constituency; it has the support of those laymen who can 
get things done. It has the respect of the public. All the 
factors point to the Church as the agency that must lead 
in strengthening the foundations for good and efficient 
citizenship. 

If this is to be done, the following requirements for the 
most effective service must be met: 

1. Coordination of religious forces through state and 
county councils of churches and religious education. In the 
interest of civic welfare, Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
should work together. 

2. Gradual readjustment of equipment and professional 
leadership so that overlapping will be prevented and wide- 
spread neglect will be avoided. 

3. A general recognition of the necessity of adults’ know- 
ing what is right through study of the problem to be solved. 

4, Continued and greatly expanded training of leaders 
of adult educational groups. Many primary and _inter- 
mediate teachers know how to lead their groups. Adult 
teachers too often try to deliver a second sermon in a form 
of mass education as their only method. 

5. Stress on taking part in discussion by group members 
as an important approach to consideration of the religious 
implication of unsettled civic problems. 

The Church has a great challenge to civic educational 
service in these trying times. It has a great potential leader- 


ship, equipment, and membership. Let us hope that it will 
not fail. 
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Youth Work in the Church. Nevin C. 
Harner. Nashville, Abington-Cokesbury, 1941. 
222 p. $1.75. 


It is a matter of rejoicing when there comes 
from the press a book intended for the adults 
who guide the youth program in the local 
church and also for the young people them- 
selves who have responsibilities for their own 
youth program. This*book is directed toward 
both groups and is one of the most helpful 
for the youth program in a local church that 
has appeared for several years. 

The opening chapters bring the reader up 
to date on the youth problem in America and 
summarize some of the studies of the 
adolescent made in recent years by Dimock 
and others. The needs of youth that are 
listed early in the book are (1) a vital 
Christian faith, (2) self-understanding, (3) 
vocational guidance, (4) sex education, (5). 
social education, and (6) rootage in the 
Christian fellowship. 

The point of view underlying Dr. Harner’s 
discussion is summarized as follows: “The 
Church ought to concentrate in its efforts to 
win youth upon satisfying the life-needs of 
youth so completely as to become indispensa- 
ble to youth.” Dr. Harner points out that this 
is the philosophy behind the “Christian Youth 
Building a New World” program. 

To meet the needs of youth mentioned 
above, the author discusses quite fully “The 
Place of Youth in the Church,” “Youth in 
the Church Service,” “Youth and the Church 
School,” and “The Youth Society or Fellow- 
ship.” The chapter dealing with methods is 
practically a small handbook for youth 
leaders describing how to lead worship, when 
and how to use the discussion method, how 
to plan recreation and social action, and 
how to use drama. A chapter on the “for- 
gotten men” of the church youth program, 
namely, the intermediates, the young adults, 
and the students, relates these divisions to 
the total program and gives additional sug- 
gestions for each age group. A closing chap- 
ter on “Beyond the Local Church” discusses 
all too briefly the relationship of the local 
youth group to other groups within the 
denomination or to interdenominational youth 
agencies. 

Dr. Nevin C. Harner is Professor of Re- 
ligious Education at Lancaster Theological 
Seminary, but the suggestions and illustra- 
tions used in this handbook come from actual 
experience in the local church and not from 
an armchair philosopher. This book should be 
read by all those who need help in leading 
a youth program. 

peeks! aie 


Christianity. By Harris Franklin Rall. 
New York, Scribner’s, 1940. 363 p. $2.50. 


The fruit of a life-time of teaching, and 
written with a clarity and simplicity that 
only a master-teacher seems to achieve, this 
book “speaks to the condition” of anyone 
wishing to be clear in his own mind as to 
the role of the Christian faith in the world 
today. 

There are four main divisions: 
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the first 


concerned with the function of religion in 
general and in particular the function of the 
Christian religion; the second, the world 
situation in which the Christian religion must 
operate; the third, the bases of the 
Christian’s knowledge of God; and fourth, 
the questions which modern science, history, 
psychology and ethics raise for the Christian 
faith. 

The approach of the book is realistic and 
it presents a well-written survey of the prob- 
lems and the possibilities with which the 
Christian ideal must reckon in the contem- 
porary world. 

L. H. 


Selfhood and Civilization. By William 
Heard Kilpatrick. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 243 p. $1.50. 


The author shows first, how man develops 
self-consciousness and _ other-consciousness, 
these being distinctly human qualities, and 
second, how this self-other process requires a 
favorable environment in order to realize its 
potentialities. The book is an argument 
against the mechanists who degrade human 
nature, Attention is given to the educative 
process which seeks gradually to develop a 
more and more mature personality, but the 
author is equally concerned that civilization 
is itself in good working condition so that 
the individual may live well. Special study is 
devoted to the problems of freedom and the 
place of law and order. 

oO. M. 


Let’s Talk It Over! A Manual on Our 
American Way. By Leonard P. Aries. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark, 1941. 85 p. $1.00. 


Under the sponsorship of the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews a series of seminars were 
conducted in the high schools of the Chicago 
area on the theme of “Our American Way.” 
The author as director of the series, has 
recorded the procedure of these seminars. 
They discussed such questions as, “What Is 
an American?” “Propaganda and Its An- 
alysis,” “Refugees,” “Prejudice and Under- 
standing,” “What Can We Do in a World of 
Crisis?” This small manual in the hands of 
a leader of a youth group in a church would 
be all that is needed to conduct a similar 
series on successive Sunday evenings. At a 
time. when better understanding between 
Christians and Jews is necessary, this manual 
becomes extremely important. 

I, M. G. 


Marks of Good Camping. A Synthesis 
of Current Standards. By American Camp- 
ing Association. New York, Association Press, 
1941. 86 p. $.75. 


This is a monograph reporting a Workshop 
on Camp Standards conducted by the Ameri- 
can Camping Association last year. Among 
the various subjects treated are “The Signifi- 
cance of Camp Standards,” “Desirable Prac- 
tices in Program,” “Desirable Practices in 
Administration,” and “Desirable Practices in 
Health, Safety, and Sanitation.” Most camps 


under religious auspices are a combination of 
conferences and institutes, with some camp- 
ing practices thrown in. For that reason, 
much of this pamphlet would not be useful 
to the average director of a camp under 
religious auspices. However, there are many 
standards in regard to program and helps 
listed in this book which the reviewer found 
helpful in administering summer conferences. 
I. M. G. 


What We Can Believe. By Randolph C. 
Miller. New York, Scribner’s, 1941. 240 p. 
$2.00. 


The author pleads for an aggressive and 
creative faith that will stand boldly on a theol- 
ogy acceptable to modern-minded men and 
make a straight-forward use of the results of 
biblical and historical research and he pre- 
sents well the case for this approach, He 
believes that a Christianity that retreats into 
orthodoxy or stands only upon tradition can- 
not meet the tests of our times. The vitality 
of the Christian religion is its ability to 
meet the changing thought-forms of men with 
eternal truth for their unchanging funda- 
mental needs. A fine book to give the skepti- 
cal intelligent layman who wonders if 
Christianity is being outgrown. An excellent 
reading list is appended. 

H. J. S. 


Democracy’s High School. The Story of 
Living and Learning in the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. By Agnes De Lima. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 90 p. 
$.90. 


A report on the high school division of the 
Lincoln (experimental) School, New York. 
A serious effort has been made to break away 
from the stereotype of the ordinary school. 
The chief characteristics of this departure de- 
scribed in this very readable and most stimu- 
lating account include: an integrated or func- 
tional curriculum drawing on all fields of 
content; application of modern philosophical 
and scientific findings in determining child 
needs on which the curriculum is based; a 
flexible curriculum with large opportunity for 
creative, dramatic, and physical activity. The 
report is full of concrete statements of 
accomplishments with a minimum of theory. 


oO. M. 


Contemporary Religious Thought. An 
Anthology, compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, 423 p. 
$3.50. 


Here is a gold mine of thought and in- 
spiration. And when one sees the list of 
nearly fifty writers represented in this 
anthology, one is impressed with the fact 
that our age does not lack stalwart thinkers 
in the field of religion. Readings are grouped 
under the following headings: The Nature 
of Religion; The Findings of Religious 
Truth; The Idea of God; The Problem of 
Evil; The Meaning of Worship; Immortality. 
There is an excellent bibliography. 

iS: 
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Get More Out of Life. By Catherine 
Groves. New York, Association, 1941. 136 p. 
$1.25. 


We might expect a good book from the 
pen of Catherine Groves, daughter of Ernest 
and Gladys Groves, and so it is! This little 
book is full of good sense and has the prac- 
tical slant of a practicing counselor. It deals 
with common problems and not with the 
extremely abnormal cases. Case illustrations 
are used with skill and technique is revealed 
adroitly. Many a person could get from this 
book light on the sources of his problems and 
encouragement to seek help. 

Hons: 


Young People in the Liberal Church. 
By Stephen H. Fritchman. Boston, Beacon, 
1941. 99 p. $.85. 


This little book by the Director of Young 
People’s Work for the Unitarian Church is 
one of the best of its kind ever seen by this 
reviewer. It is extremely practical and con- 
tains a great deal of detail even though it 
covers a large territory. The aims of the 
youth program are probably not worded the 
same way as they would be in another church 
group but the method of carrying out the 
youth program can hardly be improved upon. 
I would think a youth leader of any denomi- 
nation would find this book extremely useful. 


I. M. G. 


A Creed for Free Men. A Study of 
Loyalties, by William Adams Brown, New 
York, Scribner’s, 1941. 277 p. $2.50. 


Now We Must Choose. By Henry N. 
Wieman. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 245 p. 
$2.00. 


Here are two books presenting a philosophy 
for such a time as this in a popular and very 
readable style. Dr. Brown suggests that his 
book might have been called “A Philosophy 
for an Age of Science.” Dr. Wieman limits 
his treatment to a discussion of democracy 
and the philosophy underlying it. Dr. Brown 
treats many phases of philosophy but relates 
it to the present struggle of democracy for 
its own life. Both of these books are not only 
timely but make an important contribution 
to the literature of the present crisis. It would 
be well for all who try to lead others in 
understanding democracy to have a thorough 
knowledge of these books. 

I) MiG: 


The Children’s Party Book. By Mary 
Breen. New York, Barnes, 1941, 244 p. $2.50. 


This second party book by Mary Breen 
gives a wealth of suggestions for children’s 
parties and activities as they enjoy them. The 
party titles themselves are inviting, as the 
following will indicate: Witches’ Gambol, 
Peter Pan Picnic, and Shenanigans on St. 
Patrick’s Day. They are grouped in two 
sections—in the first, parties for children 
from three to ten are outlined; and in the 
second, those for boys and girls from ten to 
fourteen. 

W. E. D. 


Trail Rangers’ Manual (Revised). To- 
ronto, National Boys’ Work Board, 299 
Queen Street, W., 1941. 507 pages. $1.25. 

In twenty years this manual for Canadian 
church boys of 12-14 years of age has had 
eight printings of 26,000 copies. It introduces 
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the cooperative program of the churches of 
Canada to the boy’s mind and life. Woodcraft, 
chivalry, badges, books, prayer, Bible study, 
hobbies, church life, songs, worship by the 
campfire and in the church, group games— 
all are here. Any leader of church boys of 
this age would find the book exciting and 
useful even if he did not follow the official 
program outlined in it. 
P. R. HL 


Time on Their Hands. By C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and D. L. Harley. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1941. 266 
pp. $2.00 

This book is based on three fundamental 
beliefs. First, the needs of young people 
rather than functional structure of agencies 
should be the determining factor in recrea- 
tional planning. Second, the greatest possible 
use of and co-ordination of existing facilities 
should be made. Third, broad-scale planning 
is urgent on every level of recreational ad- 
ministration—community, state, and national 
government. Early chapters reject the relaxa- 
tion theory of recreation as inadequate, and 
stress the importance of creative recreation. 
Publicly supported recreation, through 
schools, libraries, and community projects, is 
analyzed. Chapters deal also with various 
private community organizations, the state, 
and the federal government. 


J. B. K. 


Maker of Men. The Secret of Character 
Building, by Sherwood Eddy. New York, 
Harper, 1941. 141 p. $1.50. 


A book for this hour. Taking for his thesis, 
the simple but profound truth, that the out- 
standing need today is for men endowed with 
higher spiritual reserves than yet possessed, 
Dr. Eddy develops that thought through 
eleven stimulating chapters. In the light of 
the teachings and practices of Jésus, he sets 
up five simple habits whereby character de- 
velops and Christian growth takes place. 


P. Cc. L. 


Christian Doctrine. By J. S. Whale. New 
York, Macmillan, 1941. 197 p. $2.00. 


In his lectures Dr. Whale finds the meaning 
of man, sin, the Kingdom of God, Christ and 
other important themes in one central 
reality—God. His word created man and gave 
him his meaning; sin is moral evil that gets 
its full meaning only when seen in its rela- 
tion to God; redemption finds its truth in the 
fact that the Holy One is gracious. So each 
doctrine is treated in terms of God. This is a 
good book to freshen one’s mind in these 
days when theology is receiving a new atten- 
tion in the church and in Christian education. 


Pp. R. H. 


Religion as Experience and Truth. By 
Warren Nelson Nevius. Philadelphia, West- 
minster, 1941. 438 p. $3.00. 


A book on what is called the philosophy 
of religion dealing with its meaning and 
origin, the sources of our knowledge in 
religion, and the realities of the religious life, 
such as God, nature, values and others. Re- 
ligion to the writer is “the total response of 
man’s nature to what he apprehends of that 
Power recognized as supreme, and upon 
which he is convinced his highest well being 
depends.” 


“God Is My Fuehrer.” The Last Twenty- 


Eight Sermons by Pastor Martin Niemoeller. 


New York, Philosophical Library and Al- 
liance Book Corporation, 1941. 294 p. $2.75. 


Between the lines of these last sermons one 
reads the record of the steps by which Pastor 
Niemoeller went through the gathering storm 
and approached the end of his pulpit work 
and the beginning of his life in a concen- 
tration camp. Each sermon says more and 
more between the lines until the last one 
and the last sentence leave the reader silent 
in self-examination. 

Pp. R. HL 


The Missionary Message of the Bible. 
By Julian Price Love. New York, Macmillan, 
1941. 203 p. $2.00. 


Here is another “argument from the 
sources” as to the essential missionary char- 
acter of the Christian faith. An excellent and 
interesting presentation of the missionary 
message of the Bible and a challenge to those 
who would retreat from the mission field. 


100 Non-Royalty Radio Plays. Compiled 
by William Kozlenko. New York, Greenberg 
Press, 1941. 683 pp. $4.25. 

A volume of radio scripts suitable for 
study, production, and reading, among which 
are plays of varying character and excel- 
lence. These plays offer real possibilities to 
dramatic groups, but it must be kept in 
mind that they were written primarily for 
the radio. The fact that they may be used 
without the payment of royalty is good news 
for amateur groups. 


This Is the Victory. By Leslie D. Weath- 
erhead. New York, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1941. 276 pp. $2.00. 

Written amid the explosion of bombs, 
Weatherhead brushes aside philosophies too 
small for these times, and reaffirms faith 
based on truth and hope in the “larger pro- 
gram” of a vital Christian faith. Faith re- 
stored by a vision of the eternal Church— 
a Church of altered method and approach— 
can make a contribution to this new age. 
This is the victory. 


The Playleaders’ Manual. By Margaret 
E. Mulac. New York, Association, 1941. 267 
p. $2.75. 


The author is the Supervisor of Girls’ and 
Women’s Activities and Playgrounds in the 
City of Cleveland’s Division of Recreation. In 
this handbook she brings together a multitude 
of suggestions and programs aids, but does 
so in such a concise, practical way, and gives 
directions so explicitly, that the supplemen- 
tary checking of other sources is unneces- 
sary. 


How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data. By Carter Alexander. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. 439 p. $4.00. 

This exhaustive treatise in the field of 
educational research enlarges upon the first 
edition which appeared in *1935, and pre- 
sents new, rapid and accurate methods and 
improved library aids which have grown 
out of recent developments in library search- 
ing. 


The Revolution in Christian Missions. 
By Roy L. Smith. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 19451. 223 p. $1.75. 
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DAVIS BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Contains 856 pages—6,000 arti- 
cles—229 illustrations and colored 
maps. Meanings, pronounciations, 
locations, genealogies. It attains 
completeness, accuracy and brevity 
in a single volume. 


Cloth bound, $3.00 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA . . . Witherspoon Building 
NEW YORK. . . . . 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH .. . . . Granite Building 


CHICAGO . . . . 8 South Dearborn Street 
LOS ANGELES . . ~*, 311 South Spring Street 


In a vigorous and readable style, the au- 
thor sketches the rise of the modern mis- 
sionary movement, its baffling problems due 
to world shaking changes, and the continuing 
Christian mandate for a transformed mis- 
sionary enterprise on a vastly more compre- 
hensive scale. 


American Democracy Anew. By Howard . 
W. Odum and others. New York, Henry Holt, 
1940. 614 p. $1.40. 


A textbook in the field of the social stud- 
ies. It devotes a section to “The Church and 
Religion” in a unit on The Institutions of 
the People: Cultural and Social Relation- 
ships. 


Books Received 


7 THe Cuitpren’s Party Boox, by Mary 
Breen. Barnes. $2.50. 

CuristiAN WorsHip. A Hymnal. Judson 
Press. $1.25. A church hymnal prepared by 
a joint committee representing the Northern 
Baptist Convention and the Disciples of 
Christ. The committee voices the hope that 
“by the use of a common hymnal these two 
great Christian bodies may feel the bond 
of unity drawing them still closer together.” 

*TuHeE CuristTMAsS Book, by Margaret Ickis. 
Association. $.50. 

* Corpus Unum. The Report of the North 
American Ecumenical Conference. University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, June 3 to 5, 
1941, North American Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. $.50. 

*EpUCATING FOR Civic RESPONSIBILITY. A 
Guide to Policy and Practice in Public Af- 
fairs Education, by Paul M. Limbert. Associa- 
tion. $1.25. 

Fatconer’s Son, by Albert I. Mayer, Jr. 
Westminster. $2.50. A story of struggle and 
heroism in central Europe in the tenth cen- 
tury—nobles scheming to overthrow their 
emperor, justice meted out by ordeal by fire, 
rover merchants fighting for their rights. 

*From Mituions To Happiness, by Albert 
Ludlow Kramer. Leighton Press. $1.00. 

*Homemakinc. A Study of Mating, Mar- 
riage, and Family Life, by Hervin U. Roop. 
Eerdmans. $1.00. 

*J Am Persuapeb, by Julian Duguid. D. 
Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Lesson COMMENTARY FOR SUNDAY 
ScHoots, by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt 
Smith. United Lutheran, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. $1.75. 

“Ler Nor Your Heart Be TRovusBLepD.” 
John Fourteen: Chapter on Resurrection 
Life, by Robert C. .McQuilkin. Columbia 
Bible College, Columbia, South Cardlina. 
$.25; 5 for $1.00; 100 for $15.00. 


*To be reviewed. 


t Reviewed in this issue. 
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A new book on a subject 
of urgent importance 


TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By Conrap A. Hauser 


Dir., Dept. of Field Work, Board of Christian Education and Publication, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Thoughtful leaders know that the world’s horrifying condition is largely due to neglect 
of the moral values of religion—values found nowhere else. 


. Here is fervent proof of that tragic truth. 


. Here is the way to convince a community that religious teaching must begin again 


where it counts most, in the schools. 


. And here are the proved methods by which the immense power of religious morality 
can be imparted in the conglomerate groupings of the public schools with general 


consent and approval. 


This is an electrifying book—and a sober guide, preparing to win through today and 
rebuild a better world for tomorrow, when religion again comes into its own. 


Obtainable from your bookstore or from the publisher. Price 


$2. 


Round Table Press, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


are just as 


long. 


No. 73 - 
log and prices. 


For Church or School Auditorium movable seat- 
ing we recommend our No. 21 portable wood 
folding auditorium chairs. They are exceptionally 
quickly and easily folded and 
moved, require limited storage space and can 
be had in single seats or sections of 2, 3, or 4 
ranging from box 
spring seats and upholstered backs to flat fold- 
ing portable chairs. Write at once for prices 


comfortable, 
seats. Six different styles 


and catalog. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. *:* 


YOU'LL LIKE THESE 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


THAT COST SO LITTLE 
YET GIVE SO MUCH 


The nation needs steel for defense materials. 
wood chairs instead of steel. You need 
or quality either, because Peabody Wood Folding Chairs are the 
equal of steel chairs in every way. They cost just half as much, 
j comfortable, : 

just as easy to use. They 
won't tip and they last as 
Peabody builds the 
finest steel folding chairs 
\ obtainable, but we assure 
\ you our No. 73 wood fold- 
\ ing chair is the best value 
in point of service. We can 
give prompt delivery on 
any order. Write for cata- 


Be patriotic—use 
not give up comfort, service 


North Manchester, Ind. 


7 Let’s Tatx It Over! A Manual on Our 
American Way, by Leonard P. Aries. Willett, 
Clark. $1.00. 

7 Toe Missionary MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Julian Price Love. Macmillan. $2.00. 

7 THe Morate or Democracy, by Jerry 
Voorhis. Greystone. $1.00. 

Tue Picture Puzzte Story Boox by Hans 
Kreis. Barnes. $2.00. A children’s book, being 
a combination of stories and picture puzzles. 
The latter first appeared in Child Life, but 
the text is new material. 

7 Ranp Mc Natty Worrp Arttas. Read- 
ers Edition. Rand McNally and Company. 
$2.00. 

7 RELIGION For Topay, by A. J. William 
Myers. Association. $2.00. 

*THe REMBRANDT BIBLE, by Oswald 
Goetz. Greystone. $1.75. 

* Tae UNQUENCHABLE LicHT, by Kenneth 


Scott Latourette. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Victorious Livinc, by E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.39. This is a new 
low-priced edition of a book of daily devo- 
tions first printed in 1936. All of the devo- 
tions center in the theme which is the book’s 
title. 

* We PRISONERS oF WAR. Sixteen British 
Officers and Soldiers Speak from a German 
Prison Camp, edited by Tracy Strong. Asso- 
ciation. $1.00. 

7 WHat We Can Betteve, by Randolph C. 
Miller. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

7 Younc PEOPLE IN THE LiBeRAL CHURCH, 
by Stephen H. Fritchman. Beacon. $.85. 


Curriculum and general program ma- 
terials as well as pamphlets on current 
social issues are noted in quarterly issues 
of the Journal. 
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Owe Finally Sok 


The Journal This Month 


THERE IS a story current in Holly- 
wood about a children’s traffic class at- 
tended by the progeny of the movie 
colony. The parents were invited to the 
commencement program, at which the 
children recited traffic rules. One little 
boy convulsed the audience by declar- 
ing solemnly, “You must always give 
the right of way to Presbyterians.” 
That is what we have done in this issue. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. Gates 
are all Presbyterians, and we stand 
aside to let them tell, with the benefit 
of their own wide experience (a) the 
place of children in the church’s pro- 
gram; (b) what is involved in real 
leadership, and (c) the answers to com- 
mon questions about weekday church 
schools. 

An unusual Easter play, “Windows 


of Holy Week” appears in this number. 
It is an illustration of the use of drama 
as a part of the preaching service of the 
church, and will doubtless appeal to 
many ministers as well as to drama 
groups. 

Leaders in secular education are 
usually surprised to find, upon investi- 
gation, how much adult education is 
actually going on in the churches. Mr. 
Vogt, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, admits the extent and value of 
what is being done but lists some vital 
questions that Christian adults must 
lead in solving. 

If your church has recently pur- 
chased new hymnals, a dedication serv- 
ice might well be worked out to include 
materials in ““Unsuspected Treasures of 
the Hymnal.” Or this program: may 
prove to your congregation that there 
is much they do not yet know about 


They Do the Work— 


CoMMITTEE ON CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


PERHAPS yours is 
one of those many 
thousands of church 
schools in which a 
group of people 
have sat down, some 
time in the last ten 
years or so, to see 
whether your pro- 
gram is good, bad, 
or indifferent—and W. D. Howey 
have answered the 
question by using the series of Stand- 
ards published by the International 
Council of Religious Education. Your 
workers talked in the cabalistic sym- 
bols of Standard A, or Standard B, or 
‘Scoring Tables, or the percentages of 
What-We-Are compared with that of 
What-We-Should-Be. If so, thank the 
Committee on Church School Ad- 
ministration. 

Or maybe you said that A and B 
were too complicated for you and you 
cried out for something simpler; 
presto, you soon found in your hand a 
Simplified Standard called An Effective 
Church School. Make your bow to the 
same committee. 

Have you ever wrestled with that 
Ancient Conundrum of all good church 
school secretaries, “How long does 
Billy have to stay away from Sunday 
school before he becomes a New Pupil 
when he shows up again?” And what 
does such a transposition mean for 
your record system?. Perhaps, with 
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thanks in the same direction, you found 
the most scientific and practicable an- 
swer yet discovered for that problem in 
the International System of Records 
and Reports. 

But time would fail us to ask about 
that up-to-date Book Six on the Or- 
ganization and Administration of 
Christian Education in the Local 
Church, and that recent bulletin, Jm- 
proving the Total Program of Your 
Church (which really improves the 
program if you take it seriously), and 
The Superintendent's Problem Finder 
(as if the poor man hadn’t an abun- 
dance of problems without looking for 
them.) With these accomplishments be- 
hind them the members of the Com- 
mittee are now working an a re-study 
of the vexed problem of grading. 

The Committee on Church School 
Administration consists of twenty-three 
worthy men and women from thirteen 
denominations, several state councils, a 
university dean,.a specialist in church 
architecture, and workers in local 
churches. These people deal with ways 
of improving the work of pastors, 
superintendents and others as they ad- 
minister the program of the local 
church. 

Walter D. Howell, Director of 
Church School Administration for the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A,, 
serves as chairman of the Committee 
and, as one of those who do the work, 
his picture appears on this page. 


their old hymnals. 


Those who remember Mr. Welty’s | 


interesting articles on teaching meth- 


ods which appeared occasionally dur- — 
ing the past year, will be delighted — 
with “Theology and Shrimp Wiggle,” — 
which sums up his theory of what good ~ 


teaching is. 

Those who plan to take account of 
Race Relations 
observances in connection with this 
theme will remember that a good deal 
of material on this subject was given in 
the January number. 


Brevities 


OnE of the large denominational 
publishing houses of America uses 


Sunday and other © 


eleven tons of ink a year, while one — 


publication, an adult Sunday school | 


quarterly, weighs 150,000 pounds an 
issue and consumes three carloads of 
paper. . . . The way in which a col- 
lege can serve the educational needs 
of the church in its area is illustrated 
in the experience of the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, In one 
year a member of its faculty conducted 
courses in church administration that 
reached 2941 church officers and lead- 


ers through seventy-six classes and ~ 


twenty coaching conferences. . . . More 
than 3,000 Sunday schools in Penn- 
sylvania use workers’ conferences, ac- 
cording to a recent study by Mr. Gable 
of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. . . . Nine-tenths of the students 
of the University of Texas are church 
members. . . . The advantage of radio, 
it is said, is that it can be used to edu- 
cate those who do not “read readin’ or 
write writin’, but who can hear hear- 
in’.” . . . The country school has a 
twofold task today—to provide the 
basis of a real American rural culture 
for the half of rural youth who can 
and will remain on farms, and a differ- 
ent base for the other half who must 
seek an adequate economic life in in- 
dustrial areas. 


There Still Is Time 


SOMETHING BIG is starting among 
Protestant churches. It is the United 
Christian Education Advance. If you 
want to be one of the lay men or 


women who got in on this at its begin- — 


ning, come to the February meeting in 
Chicago. Read “What’s New About 
This Advance” and the inside front 
cover page. Then fill in and mail the 
registration blank on page 9, and then 


buy your railway ticket. We'll be see-_ 


ing you! 
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ADULT 


PROGRAM GUIDES 


An effective program of 
Adult Christian Education is 
possible if your adults have 
the proper guidance. The fol- 
lowing guides have been made 
available to adult groups who 
wish to advance: 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 
IN BUILDING AN ADULT 
PROGRAM, by Wilbur C. 
Parry. A brief, simplified state- 
ment of objectives and principles 
of adult Christian education. A 
copy, 15 cents. ; 

PLANNING FOR ADULTS 
IN THE CHURCH, by Wilbur 
C. Parry. A procedure guide for 
building a well rounded adult 
program for the church. A copy, 
15 cents, 

ADULTS BECOMING 
WORLD CHRISTIANS, by 
Genevieve Brown. A procedure 
guide for building a program of 
missionary education for all 
adults in the church. A copy, 10 
cents. 3 

A PROGRAM OF PEACE 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
IN THE LOCAL CHURCH, 
by James A. Crain. A procedure 
guide for building an effective 
program of peace education for 
all adults in the church. A copy, 
15 cents. 

THe LOCAL UCHURCH 
AND THE LIQUOR PROB- 
LEM, by James A. Crain. A 
procedure guide for building a 
total church program of educa- 
tion in the harmful effects of al- 
cohol. A copy, 10 cents. 

A PROGRAM OF PARENT 
EDUCATION IN THE LO- 
CAL CHURCH, by Richard E. 
Lentz. A Procedure guide for 
building a program of parent 
education in the church. A copy, 
15 cents. 


Returnable copies of the 
above guides will be sent 
upon request. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD 


OF PUBLICATION 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The finest little book about 
the Bible in years! 


Every Man's Book 


By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 
Here is a book literally crammed ful] 
of information and inspiration. What 
the Bible is, where it has gone and what 
it has done, how it may be appreciated 
for its full worth—your questions are 
all answered! A rich store-house for 
teachers and preachers. $1.00 


The book of the year for 
parents’ classes 


The Family Lives 
Its Religion 
By REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN 
This book is helping thousands of par- 
ents because it shows them how to re 
lease the power of religion in every area 
of family activity. Introduce it to the 
parents of your church. $2.00 
The unique book of worship 
programs 


Bound in the 
Bundle of Life 


By MARGARET APPLEGARTH 
17 original and practical services on vital 


contemporary topics. For adults and 
young people’s groups. $1.50 


Superb editions that make 
these classics alive for us 
today 


Meister Eckhart 
A Modern Translation 
By RAYMOND B. BLAKNEY 
$3.00 


Imitation of Christ 


Whitford Version, edited by Edward J. 
Klein. $3.00 


For Easter 


These Shared 


His Power 
By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


The final book in Dr. Poteat’s superb 
trilogy of story-portraits of the men and 
women who were participants in the last 
events in the life of Jesus. $1.75 


Not by Bread Alone 


By ANGUS DUN 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 
which is a splendid, clear introduction 
to “the practices of religion.” $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers . New York 


BOOKS 


THAT ENDURE 


The Hymnal for 
Boys and Girls 


(For the primary and lower 
junior group) 
Single copies, $1.20 
Introductory quantity price 


90 cents 


The New Hymnal 
Jor 


American 


Youth 


(For the upper junior, interme- 
diate, and senior group) 


Single copies, $1.25 
Introductory quantity price 
95 cents 


—————_____ 


“We have used The New Hymnal for 
American Youth since 1932 with 
complete satisfaction. Before that we 
used ‘The Hymnal for American 
Youth’,’ writes Rev. Paul W. Yoh of 
Milton, Pennsylvania. 


“The Hymnal for Boys and Girls is 
exactly what we have been looking 
for, and, in fact, it is what should 
have been done for children years 
ago. It is without a doubt the finest 
hymnal for the younger children that 
we have ever seen,” writes Victor D. 
Hanby, Bursar, Cathedral Church, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


These two books adequately cover 
every need of the age groups from 
six to twenty-one. The hymns are dig- 
nified, timely, and are set to good 
music which is within the range of 
the young voice. Each book contains 
a section of carefully selected wor- 
ship material. 


— “<x —- 


Returnable copies are available for ex- 


amination free of charge upon request. 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


THe Story OF THE BIBLE 
By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


OLD from Genesis to Revelation with all its might and majesty; with all its power and 
pageantry. Told so vividly that every adult feels its fascination; so clearly that no child 
can miss its meaning. Told with the sincerity of an able scholar and the honesty of an inspired 
Christian. Dr. Bowie’s interpretation of the Bible is modern but ‘fundamental, and the religious 


interesting way of presenting , ¥ 


the Scriptures—a way which 
adults, young people, and 
children enjoy as a thrilling 
experience, not as a tedious 
duty. Fifty-two chapters with 
20 full-color paintings and an 
index of proper names. 


“J defy even a teacher who is 
very well acquainted with the 
Bible to read Dr. Bowie’s volume without 

learning a great deal. There is no other book | 
I know of which combines the features of THE STORY OF 
THE BIBLE.”—Erdman Harris. $1.95 


New 1942 Abingdon-Cokesbury Books 
PRAYER - George A. Buttrick 


Here is the answer to a long-felt need for a comprehensive book 
on prayer—one that pleads for a direct return to God in the 
simple venture of private and corporate prayer. 


The thought is deep-ploughing; the mood, reverent. In vivid 
phrase and trenchant thought it says plainly that human knowl- 


edge has reached an impasse; that unless God enters our diiemma,~ 


unless by prayer we learn to trust a Higher Wisdom and to 
grant entrance to a new creative Life, our time may be eclipsed | 
in another “Dark Age.” 


It provides a searching study of the prayer-life of Jesus, a working 
philosophy of prayer, an equally forthright psychology of prayer; 
and concludes in a practical regimen both of private prayer and 
corporate devotion. 


JANUARY RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION - $2.75 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Ernest Fremont Tittle * This book undertakes to look at 
the. world and life from the standpoint of The Lord’s Prayer. 
It speaks to fundamental questions: What is the nature of the 
ultimate Reality and Power of the world? What is the kingdom 
of God for whose coming we are bidden to pray? Will this king- 
dom ever come on earth? 


At a moment when demonic forces are sweeping over the 
earth, we need this strong reminder that God lives and reigns; 
that the power of God, which has brought us into being and is 
able to deliver us from evil, is able to deliver us from mortality 
and bring us to everlasting life. $1 


YOUTH WORK IN THE CHURCH 


Nevin C. Harner °* Effectively and forcefully this volume pre- 
sents successful plans and methods for youth leaders. It considers 
the local chuxch’s program for youth in its whole range and 
scope. It explains and illustrates comprehensively all the activi- 
ties a church can successfully carry out with and for its adolescent 
members, and at the same time offers detailed, constructive, and 
usable solutions to many specific problems. It points to that happy 
medium in which young people will have a place of their own 
in the church without becoming so isolated from the larger whole 
which is the church that they lose true perspective. $1.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


At Your Bookstore 


= 


ust Published 
THE BIBLE AND ITS BOOKS 


Charles G. Sewall - The fourteen chapters of this vol- 
ume analyze and graphically describe the contents~and back- 
ground for the composition of the Old and New Testaments. 


Ciearly the author answers such questions about the Bible as: 
Who wrote its books and when? How are they related to each 
other? What were the circumstances which occasioned their com- 
position? Why did the authors write as they did? 


THE CONTENTS—Part One—The Old Testament. THE 
CHOSEN Books oF NINE CENTURIES. POETRY. PROPHECY. Hisrory. 
PHILOSOPHY, FICTION: SEEKERS AFTER Gop, 


Part Two—The New Testament. THE CurisriAn Recorps. THE 
Synoptic GOSPELS. JOHN’s GOSPEL AND EpIsTLes. THE ACTS OF THE 
APposTLes. ‘THE EpistLes oF PAUL, THe CATHOLIC EPISTLES AND 
REVELATION, SEEING THROUGH THEIR EYEs. 


Here is an excellent book for teachers, for study and discussion 
groups, and for leadership training. Paper, 60 cents 


Other Books Useful in Bible Study 
gal haching 


THE BIBLE AND ITS LITERARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Margaret B. Crook - This is an account of the litera- 
ture of the Bible and its passage from the East to the West. It 
describes the differerit materials of the Old and New Testaments 
and the process by which these materials were brought together 
in a single book. The successive versions are portrayed as parts of 
a continuous historic development. And a feature of great im- 
portance is the presentation of this development in close con- 
nection with the wider literature with which it has been as- 
sociated. $2.50 


THE BIBLE GUIDE BOOK 


Mary Entwistle - Here is a concise and charming presenta- 
tion of facts essential to an understanding of the Bible. It has 
the merits of a dictionary or encyclopedia, yet is more intimately 
written than either. The climate, geography, plant and animal 
life, manners, customs, education, religion, and government of 
Bible lands are rendered vivid and real for medern readers. 
Thirty-nine illustrations, a well-made index, a suggestive bibli- 
ography, maps and an index of biblical references increase the 
practical value of the book. $2.50 


THE MESSAGE OF THE 
BOOK OF REVELATION 


Cady H. Allen - In this volume the author gives a scholarly 
and simple interpretation of the Book of Revelation. He examines 
the book critically as a challenge to those second century Christians 
who like ourselves were living in an age when the Christian 
conscience was being pressed by pagan persecutions. $1.50 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


reverence which the Bible has always inspired is in no way sacrificed, yet it offers a new and“ 


: 


